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SOME CALL IT 
LUCK ||. 
But 5350 Coaches Call it 
“FORESIGHT” 


OW does it happen that this year again, S 
most winners in the nation’s tourna- c 
ments are teams coached on Seal-O-San? 1 
Is it luck or is it foresight? The answer is 
unmistakably clear when you ask the successful F 
coaches. To a man they’ll tell you that luck I 
played only a small part. They were indeed 
lucky when they recognized the need for Seal- 
O-San before the start of the basketball season. 
The rest was foresight—a deliberate plan to 
develop better teamwork, faster footwork, and P 
greater team strength. With a slip-proof Seal- p 
O-San finished floor, these top-flight coaches 
knew they could count on two advantages most 
needed to win—Condition and Confidence. V 
With Seal-O-San on your floor, your boys 


quickly develop confidence. For Seal-O-San's ‘ 
non-skid surface allows a player to pivot, pass, 
dribble and shoot without fear of pulling a : 
muscle or spraining an ankle. Naturally, with 
injuries absent, the entire squad remains at e 
peak strength. Thus, reserves and first-stringers 
have thorough ‘knowledge of fundamentals, C 
offense and defense. For these reasons teams : 
coached on Seal-O-San floors are favorites at N 
tourney time. : 
NEW BASKETBALL DIGEST Don’t count on luck to bring you a champion- 
allie lini, ship. Use foresight and put a mop-applied , 
lar Seal-O-San Basketball Coaches low-cost, non-slippery Seal-O-San finish on o 
Digest is just oF the press. Filled with your gym floor—now. 
articles, play diagrams, photos, and C 


suggestions on Offense, Defense, and 


fandementeis by Amerie lasing THE HUNTINGTON > LABORATORIES INC 


coaches. Your copy is free for the otmven HUNTINGTON INDIANA ToRonTe 
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= oe SS oe MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY @ &@ a= om om 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana 


Please send me a free copy of the new Seal-O-San Basketball 
Coaches Digest. 
Coach 
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IMPORTANT NEW BARNES BOOK; 


DANCES AND STORIES OF THE 


AMERICAN INDIAN 
by BERNARD S. MASON 


This book sets forth the dances of ‘the American Indians in 
such a way that they can be used successfully for stage or 


council-fire entertainment. Complete directions are given for 
costumes, words, steps and movements. The dances were 
selected for their adaptability to production, authenticity, 
representation of main cultural areas, and an attempt to in- 
clude as many themes, motifs and types of dances as possible. 
Included are 27 superb photographic reproductions of dances 
in full costume. 


4 vo. Cloth, IIldstrated $5.00 


THEY PLAYED THE GAME 
by HARRY GRAYSON 


Every baseball coach, player and fan will be interested in this 
collection of stories of famous baseball players. Babe Ruth, 
Lou Gehrig, Joe McGinnity and some 50 others—their Stories 
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“Aside from its value as a contribution to baseball lore, 
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by WILLIAM LEONARD HUGHES and JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS 
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authors give practical and specific directions for organizing 


Our heritage of sports. 

Sports in a modern democratic 
state. 

Health Supervision of sports. 

Sports in elementary schools. 

Sports in secondary schools 
and colleges. 
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by BETH TOLMAN and RALPH PAGE 


Here is the old fashioned square dance, its history, lore, vari- 
ations, calls, together with complete, illustrated instructions. 
Teaching or learning square dancing from this book is FUN! 


12 mo. Cloth, Music suggestions, Illustrated $1.50 


and conducting such a program. The needs of both sexes 
and all age groups are recognized. The book is indispensable 
for anyone having anything to do with a program of sports 
in school, industry, community, church or club. 

Among the contents are: 


Sports in social organizations. 
Sports in industry. 
Organization of sports. 
Financing of sports. 

Purchase and care of equipment. 
Management of sports. 

Sports rules and regulations. 


Ready March 20 
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BICYCLING 
by RUTH and RAYMOND BENEDICT 


A New Addition to the Barnes Sports Library 
Here is a complete guide to bicycles and bicycling. Well 
suited to the recreational side of physical education, the text, 
with numerous photographs and line drawings, tells you how 
to select, ride, repair and enjoy your bicycle. 
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Our New Spring Bulletin Will Be in the Mails Soon. 





We are looking forward to greeting 


at the Forty-Ninth Annual Conference of the American Association for Health, 


Physical Education, .and Recreation to 


and being of some service to all of you 


be held in New York City, April 24-27. 
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Exercises for the Abdominal Area 


By 


GRANVILLE B. JOHNSON 


University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


The Problem 


HE problem of overcoming a general tendency of 
muscular weakness of the abdominal area of the 


the human body has been a topic of considerable 
concern to physical educators and physicians alike. 
The anatomical architecture of the various layers of 
muscle in this particular part of the body has not lent 
itself easily to developing specific exercises that might 
be calculated to strengthen each of these layers uni- 
formly. A careful study of Spalteholtz’s Anatomy, Vol. 
Il, or Gray’s Anatomy, last edition, will make this 
statement clear. 

Many physical ailments have been traced to muscular 
weakness in this area of the body and evidence has 
shown that specific well planned exercises may be ex- 
pected to alleviate certain pathological conditions. 

Until quite recently a protruding abdomen in large 
men was looked upon as evidence of masculine power 
and the Falstaff type of individual was accepted as a 
general model of physical strength and stamina. How- 
ever, since the turn of the century, the view that the 
tight, trim midriff was evidence of good physical con- 
dition has gradually taken the place of the former con- 
cept. Twenty years ago the late Professor Wilbur P. 
Bowen made the following statement to the writer. 
“Show me a man’s abdominal muscles and I will tell 
you what his general physical condition is.” Certain 
flight surgeons in the British Army have taken a sim- 
ilar view.? 


The Need 


The need for a tight powerful musculature of the 
middle third of the body might include the following 
factors : 

1. To keep the viscera in place. 

2. As an aid to proper posture. 


Portions of this paper were presented before the Research 
Section at the 1943 convention of the American Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 





?Medical Research Council (Great Britain), Special Report 
Series No. 53, 1920, pp. 81-92. Lt. Col. Flack and Lt. Col. Bowd- 
ler made certain tests in England on pilots and found that 
the abdominal wall was a good index of general condition of 
the pilot. It was observed that the tone of the abdominal 
wall was less satisfactory among trained pilots than among 
Successful pupils under instruction. 

They concluded that one of the first signs of flying stress 
was to be found in loss of tone of the abdominal muscles— 
a “doughy abdominal wall aggravates any tendency toward 
splanchnic flooding.” 

A firm-toned abdominal wall is also of importance for the 
maintenance of an efficient respiratory ventilation and this 
obviously has a direct effect upon flying fatigue. (The writer 
is indebted to Lt. Bert Pike of the Army Air Corps, Santa Ana 
Air Base, for calling this quotation to his attention.) 
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3. As an aid for diaphragm control. 

4. As an aid in maintaining proper body control. 

5. As an aid in the prevention of inguinal hernia. 

6. As an aid in reducing or restricting the volume 
of the abdominal capacity. 

The last of these factors is of prime importance for 
aviators. Evidence seems to indicate that the problem 
of “blacking out” caused by splanchnic flooding can be 
greatly minimized by developing greater strength and 
at the same time definitely shortening the abdominal 
muscles. This procedure of strengthening and short- 
ening these muscles will restrict the volume of the ab- 
dominal cavity. In order to attain this goal artificially 
it has been pointed out that Japanese flyers have been 
found with the middle part of their bodies securely 
wrapped with adhesive tape and in some cases enemy 
pilots have, in addition to this treatment, been found 
strapped with tape to the back of the seat in the cock- 
pit. 

Method of Procedure 


A detailed study of the normal musculature of this 
part of the body was made, together with post-mortem 
examinations of malformations of the area of the body. 
Exercises were then devised that were calculated to 
shorten and strengthen this group of muscles. At the 
outset the conventional abdominal exercises such as the 
sit-ups, and the thigh-flexing group, (i.e., from supine 
position raising the legs off the floor to various heights) 
were experimented with. The evidence gathered seemed 
to indicate that these particular exercises affected only 
the rectus, disregarding to a very large degree the 
obliques and probably the transverse abdominus. As a 
matter of fact three cases of inguinal hernia were ob- 
served in men who had made a nearly life-long daily 
practice of doing large numbers of sit-ups and leg- 
lifts. It seems that when these particular exercises are 
taken the internal and external obliques are not called 
into play to a degree sufficient to balance the powerful 
contraction set up in the recti. In this connection it 
must be pointed out that while these particular exer- 
cises, 1.e., sit-ups and leg-lifts, are being taken they 
tend to reduce the volume of the abdominal cavity and 
at the same time increase the internal pressure. There- 
fore, it is reasonable to assume that the relatively re- 
laxed muscles on either side of the recti may be sub- 
jected to extreme stress. In cases where there is a 
faulty fusion of Poupart’s Ligament at the junction of 
the internal oblique the resulting pressure forces a 
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protrusion of the peritoneum through the inguinal 
canal. 

It was found to be relatively difficult to develop ex- 
ercises for this part of the body that would place 
greater stress upon the obliques than upon the recti. 
However, it might be said in general that those ex- 
ercises that include both flexing and circumducting 
movements come nearer to solving the problem than 
flexing exercises alone. Indeed, it should be pointed 
out that the best of these exercises are of the circum- 
ducting variety in which the pelvis is called upon to 
rotate with the legs. Furthermore, those exercises that 
involved raising the legs were found to be more bene- 
ficial for hernia cases than those of the sit-up variety. 
The reason for this seems to be caused in part by the 
fact that during the time when the legs are being raised 
that section of the abdominal musculature nearest the 
pelvis (which might be considered as the insertion of 
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Fig. 1, 3, and 3. 


these muscles) probably goes through more active con- 
traction than it is called upon to do during the sit-up 
type of exercise. Also, these exercises force the ob- 
liques to function as they control the pelvic area; while 
on the other hand, it is during the sit-ups or body-lifts 
that the pelvic articulation of the muscles becomes an 
origin and when functioning in this role they do little 
more than hold the hips firm (thus using the recti 
only) while the upper part produces most of the action. 
An introspective examination of a large number of col- 
lege men showed that during certain of the leg-lift ex- 
ercises fatigue was experienced in the pelvic area, 
while the sit-up exercises made themselves felt in the 
lower margin of the chest. It is for this reason that 
most of the following exercises are chiefly of the thigh- 
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Fig. 4 and 5. 


flexing variety. 

Care must be observed in using the exercises that 
follow. A gradual beginning is more desirable than q 
heavy initial dosage. 


It is recommended that these exercises be done with 
considerable attention being given to gradually increas. 
ing the number of repetitions and gradually increasing 
the cadence. For aviators or other individuals whos 
occupations demand shortened and powerful abdominal 
muscles it is suggested that each exercise be repeated 
ten times, several times a day. Certainly in the mom- 
ing soon after arising and before breakfast and again 
hefore retiring at night. The dosage might be in 
creased by two each week for the first five weeks, then 
one tor the next three weeks. At the end of this period 
the more advanced exercises in the same series may be 
taken, increasing the amount gradually as suggested. 
Later, those exercises that appeal most strongly may 


be used. However, it must be kept in mind that leg J 


flexing and circumducting are most valuable, perhaps, 
and should be included in any sequence of exercises. 
(Continued on Page 159) 


Fig. 6. 
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The Physical Giluess of 
Army Byers 


By 


PETER V. KARPOVICH, M.D. 


Research Section, School of Aviation Medicine 
Randolph Field, Texas 


short of spectacular. This can obviously be at- 

tributed to three major factors: the superiority of 
American aircraft, fine training, and unquestionable 
courage on the part of the men. But it is well known 
that flying the plane often puts severe strain on the 
flyer, and success then depends upon whether the 
human organism can meet the demands imposed upon 
it by the machine. To withstand this stress, a high de- 
gree of physical fitness is necessary. This physical fit- 
ness also will be of advantage in the emergencies a 
flyer may meet. Stories that are almost miraculous 
are told by men who return after forced landings in 
strange and remote places. They may land on the sea, 
in the jungles, or in “civilized” hostile territory; the 
aircraft may be disabled; yet they come back. There is 
acommon element in these stories: the boys who come 
back have endured extreme physical hardship. Riding 
on a raft in a stormy sea is like riding a bronco but 
it lasts very much longer. Going through the jungle is 
like going over an obstacle course which seems to have 
no end, and going through hostile territory is, in gen- 
eral, like an endless game of hide-and-seek. Are the 
Army flyers well prepared to meet all these emergen- 
cies? It was only a couple of years ago that it was 
fashionable to speak of the softness and unfitness of 
American youths. Could these “softies’” be changed to 
“toughies ?” 

It would be untrue to state that this is being achieved 
wholly through rejection of the unfit. This is only one 
of the most important methods ; yet it does not tell the 
whole story. The change in physical condition of flying 
students from the time of induction until they receive 
their hard-earned silver wings is striking. Many of 
these boys come with soft muscles but with a strong 
desire to fight, to avenge Pearl Harbor and Bataan. 
This spirit is their main support in going through the 
arduous period of training. Meanwhile the muscles 
grow firmer and stronger, and the softness disappears. 
By the end of pre-flight school, one can no longer ac- 
cuse these boys of being soft. Here is a simple experi- 
mental proof. Just stand in front of a chair, put one 
foot on it, and then step up and down with the other 
foet forty times a minute. See how long you last. An 
average pre-flight cadet will last three minutes; some 
can go as long as ten. What is your record? Or lie 
down on the floor, put your feet under a dresser, clasp 


Ta fighting record of our Army flyers is little 
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your hands behind your neck, and then sit up. An av- 
erage pre-flight student can easily do fifty-four sit-ups ; 
some do several hundred. Or try to chin yourself; the 
average cadet can do this six times, some as many as 
twenty-five times. How about running three hundred 
yards on a sixty-yard lane? An average cadet will re- 
quire just fifty-three seconds. These last three items, 
the sit-ups, chinning, and shuttle-run, are being used by 
the Army Air Forces as an official physical fitness test 
for its personnel. One might ask why these particular 
items have been chosen. The answer is that a com- 
plicated test cannot be used when there are thousands 
of men to be tested. By numerous experiments it has 
been found that these three items evaluate the type of 
physical fitness needed by a soldier. It is reasonable 
to expect a man to have sufficiently strong arms and 
shoulders to pull himself, or his buddy, out of a dan- 
gerous position; and strong abdominal muscles seem 
to be helpful in combatting blackout. The three-hun- 
dred-yard dash tests the condition of the heart. A man 
with a strong heart can exert himself more with less 
risk of suffering from anoxia at high altitude than a 
man with a weak heart. These items of physical fit- 
ness measure what is called “stamina,” which is so im- 
portant in combat fly‘ng. 

The official physical fitness test is given to each stu- 
dent twice in each of the several flying schools he at- 
tends. It is usually given during the first and last week 
of the school periods. The progress of each man is re- 
corded on a special card, which is taken by the student 
to the next school. In this manner, the continuity of 
supervision over the student’s physical development is 
maintained and special attention is given to those who 
fail to progress satisfactorily. 


NE may ask: “How is this state of physical fit- 

ness reached?” It is attained through employ- 
ing systematic physical training, well supervised and 
well planned. The amount of time spent on physical 
training is one of the answers to why the training is so 
effective. Each student in the flying schools is required 
to take a minimum of six hours a week of physical 
training. For the officers the minimum is three hours 
a week on separate days. The program itself may be 
divided into three main parts: (1) conditioning activ- 
ities—calisthenics, running, obstacle course, cross-coun- 


(Continued on Page 152) 











War and Peace Fitness Conference 
“Fitness for Today and Tomorrow” 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Meeting with the Eastern and Southern Districts 












































April 24-27 Hotel Pennsylvania and Cooperating Penn Zone Hotels New York 
Program Outline 
Morning Noon Afternoon Evening 1 
9 :00-12:00: Registration. 12:00-1:00: Registration. 1:00-6:00: Board of Direc- | 5:30-7:30: Dinner Meetings 
9:00-12:00: Board of Di-|12:00-1:00: Board of Direc-| tors’ Meeting. as desired. 
rectors’ Meeting. tors’ Luncheon. 1:30-6:00: Pre-Conference | 8:00-9:30: First General 
Monday, meetings, Affiliated Or- Assembly, Honor Awards 
April 24 ganizations, Sections, Com- Address on General Ey. 
mittees. cation. 
9:30-1:00: Informal dan. 
ing. 
7:30-8:45: Breakfast 12:00-1:00: Registration 1:00-6:00: Registration. 6:00-8:00: Group Dinner 
Meetings as desired. and visitation of com- 2:00-5:00 Division Meetings] Meetings. 
8:00-12:00: Registration. mercial and educational and Business Sessions. 8:00-12:00: “Recreation 4 
9 :00-12:00: Second General} exhibits. 2:00-4:30: “Today’s Fitness} a Morale Builder.” An ip 
Assembly. 12:15-1:30: Informal Through Health Educa-| formal period for obserya. 
Tuesday, “Today’s Fitness.” Luncheons. tion, Physical Education,| tion and _ participation jp 
April 25 |9:00-10:00: Armed Forces. |12:15-1:30: Eastern District] Recreation.” planned recreation. 
Theme : 10:05-11:05: U. S. Office of } Association Luncheon and | 4:15-5:15: Southern District 
“Fitness Education, Schools and] Business Meeting. Association Business 
for ; Colleges. Meeting. 
Today” | 11:10-12:10 Committee on 4:00-6:00: Motion Pictures. 
Physical Fitness and Divi- 5:15-6:30 Board of Direc- 
sion of Community War tors’ Meeting. 
Services, Federal Security 
Agency. 
7:30-8:45: Breakfast Meet-|12:00-1:00: Registration. 1:00-6:00: Registration. 6 00-7 :30: Group Dinner 
ings as desired. 12:15-2:30: All-Conference |2:45-6:00 Section Meetings.}| Meetings. 
7:30-8:45: Breakfast Meet-| Luncheon sponsored by |2:45-4:15: Meetings of half | 8:00-9:30: Fourth Generd 
ing of state, district and] Eastern District Associa-| of sections. Demonstra-} Assembly. Program 
national officers. tion. This luncheon will] tions, motion pictures,} planned around the com 
9:00-12:00: Third General be the “banquet” of the| testing, and consultation.| cept of total fitness. : 
Assembly. conference. periods for other half of 9:30-1:00: Informal dancing 
Wednes- “Tomorrow’s Fitness.” sections. and special demonstr 
day, a. National Legislation. 4:15-6:00: Same as the pre-| _ tions. 
April 26 |b. The Armed Forces Speak. vious session except all 
Theme: c. Report of Joint Commit- sections reverse their 
“Fitness tee with the Educational types of programs. 
for Policies Commission on 
Tomorrow” Physical Education in the 
Post-War Period. 
d. Addresses on Community 
Planning for Tomorrow’s 
Fitness. 
Problems of emphasis: 
delinquency, labor, morale, 
economics. ail 
8 :00-12:00: Registration. 12:00-1:00: Student Section |1:15-3:00: Student Section |7:00-10:00: New Board d 
7:30-8:45: Breakfast Meet-] [Luncheon and Business} Meeting. Directors’ Meeting. 
ing, Board of Directors. Meeting. 2:00-5:00: New Board of 
9:00-11:00: Fifth General Directors’ Meeting. = 
Thursday, Assembly. iit 
April 27 “Public Relations” Note: Registration, visitation of com nercial and educational exhibits, and loll 
Theme: Emphasis on techniques of: | consultation are scheduled throughout the conference. 
“Public Community singing All sessions will be conducted by enthusiastic and efficient presiding chairmen, 
Relations”’ Motion Pictures sheculd have good resource people, cooperative discussants, corsultants, and recordé 
Press The participants on the programs should represent both sexes, all teaching level 
Radio elementary, secondary and college, university, and different fields of interests—ne@ 
11:00-12:30: Representative] education, physical education, recreation, safety education, and athletics. 
Assembly Meeting. The April issue of the Journal will include the detailed conference program. a 
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About the New York Meeting - - - 


- 


Everyone interested in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation is busy collecting data on the 
present and future needs of the child. The New 
York City schools, confronted with this same idea 
and problems growing from it, are glad to have 


An Invitation from New York City 


ings, the problem is a big one. The Ranger Pro- 
gram in the New York City schools has met with 
great success from the standpoint of developing 
interest and general fitness for those who are 
about to enter the armed forces. Every avail- 








rk the opportunity of meeting with health, physical able inch of space in the gymnasium, playground, 
education, and recreation leaders throughout the pool, etc., is used to a maximum extent of time 
country during the conference to be held April by those who are vitally interested in being ready 
7 24-27, 1944. The opportunity to discuss the vital when needed. 
“ problems of our field is one that no educator can The teachers of New York City feel that it will 
ings afford to miss. 7 ee them to bo Ry A 
. eas 4 physical education, and recreation leaders trom 
7 — ee Se CRONE SORE OES Wee ag all over the country review their program, dis- 
wr vailing wherever one goes, the usual attractive “er ; ; 
Edu. ; . , cuss it with them, and exchange ideas. In this 
entertainment features of New York City still : ne 
way we may be able to help other cities and they 
lane. exist. Many men and women of the armed ; : 
sie siete Nis, Wee Medias may be able to help us. At no time have we all 
“iif forces on a wae: d —Saanaies b " a needed cooperation of this kind more than we do 
er oy pe pean _—— ci ; —_ now, and we sincerely trust that all who can ar- 
— ¥ ce ee ee, ee Se range to attend the conference will start making 
te ne. their plans in advance so that we may provide the 
era Like all other cities, New York is anxious to maximum comfort, enjoyment, and educational 
n it do a good job towards winning the war and main- satisfaction for them—CuHarLes J. Krart, JR., 
taining a high degree of fitness for the period Conference Manager, Assistant Director of 
after the war. With almost a million school chil- Health Education, Board of Education, New 
dren located in approximately 800 school build- York City. 
% * * * i x 
ROOM RATES 10 6.05 
Headquarters Hotel 35 6.60 
Hote, PENNSYLVANIA 75 7.15 
“= Seventh Avenue and 33rd Street 70 7.70 
ner The Hotel Pennsylvania has guaranteed 500 rooms for the Price for 
exclusive use of our delegates as indicated below: No. Twin Beds 
mneral Rooms for One Per Day . 15 $6.60 
Tal No. Price 10 = 7.15 
On 20 - $3.85 50 7.70 
. 35 4.40 5 8.25 
nig 75 4.95 15 8.80 
nstta 75 5.50 Suites: Living room, bedroom, and bath for one or two per- 
Room for Two Per Day sons—$10.00; $11.00; $13.00. - 
Price for More than two persons in one room: For each additional 
No. Double Bed person in double or twin bedroom the extra charge is $2.00 
| 10 $5.50 (shower only) per day. 
This is your hotel reservation blank. It may be torn out of this issue as no information of permanent value is on the back. 
ae Arriving at hotel (date) .................. hour A.M......... P.Miteeeesae 
Please reserve the following accommodations for the Leaving date .....cccccccsssssssse0--0 
New York Conference of the American Association for N d add f all a h roe 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, April 24-27, moins = wn ior iia ee 
1944. The name of each hotel guest must be listed. ee eT ee 
2 Please rank , 
dd hotels by Type of Reservation (Sip “Tee oe oe oe eee 
‘ Hotel choice Requested 
RS ie SS, aa eee Hae Add 
The New Yorker... Double Bedroom .............. si ee ae FO Fie eG a i CAEL Wk 
—a Governor Clinton .................... Twin Bedroom ................ ‘ 
shh Martinique peat ee Dormitory Meet FA City I II is ininc vases yacinsaneimesipinncniie-piomshass sas lantapetieiels 
BI  * assengieipsdeaseancs DO eid cdnccretiecttantenvoscn If the hotel of your first choice is unable to accept 
" Rate: From ae a; Oe your reservation, as good a reservation as possible will 
e Number in party 0000000000000... be made in one of the other hotels. 
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Special effort should be made to invite administrators and other interested leaders to attend the National War and Pete 
Fitness Conference at New York City. 








Unless otherwise requested, reservations will be held until 
9.00 p.m. of the day of the delegates’ arrival. Each room has 
private bath—shower or tub and shower. 

In addition the hotel will guarantee several dormitory rooms 
for delegates housing 3 to 7 persons in each room and the 
rates for these accommodations are as follows: Three persons 
to a room—$3.25 per person; four persons to a room—$3.00 
per person; five or more persons to a room—$2.50 per person. 

Each person in the dormitory accommodations will be fur- 
nished a single bed equipped with the same inner-spring mat- 
tress as is used throughout the hotel. 

Cooperating Hotels in New York 
(The cooperating hotels have guaranteed an additional 50. 
rooms ). 
Tue New YORKER 
(34th Street and 8th Avenue) 
Room and Bath for One Per Day 


$4.40 $6.60 
4.95 7.70 
5.50 8.80 
Double Bedroom with Bath for Two Per Day 

$5.50 $8.80 
6.60 9.90 
y fe 11.00 
7.70 

Twin Bedroom with Bath for Two Per Day 
$6.60 $8.80 
FAS 9.90 
7.70 11.00 

Three Persons in Two Connecting Rooms 
$9.35 $12.10 
11.00 13.20 


Suite—Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
(Same Price for One or Two) 


$8.80 $16.00 

11.00 18.00 

12.00 20.00 

GOVERNOR CLINTON 

(7th Avenue and 31st Street) 

Singles Doubles Twins 
$3.30 $4.40 $5.50 
3.85 4.96 6.05 
4.40 5.50 6.60 
4.95 6.60 7.15 
5.50 7.70 7.70 


Suites—$9.00, $10.00, $12.00, $15.00 a day. 
MARTINIQUE 
(Broadway and 32nd Street) 


Singles Doubles Twins 
$2.75 $3.85 $4.95 
3.30 4.40 5.50 
3.85 4.95 5.95 
Suites—$7.00, $10.00 a day. 
Mc ALPIN 
(Broadway and 34th Street) 
Singles Doubles Twins 
$3.30 $4.95 $4.95 
3.85 5.50 5.50 
4.40 6.60 6.60 
4.95 7.25 7.70 
5.50 7.70 8.80 


Suites—$9.00 and $12.00 a day. 
Hotel Facilities 
Annual Conference, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
New York City, April 24-27 
LL five hotels involved in the reservation agreement are 
located in the Penn Zone, a geographical area immedi- 
ately surrounding the Pennsylvania Railroad station. To in- 
sure hotel reservations all delegates are urged to: 
1. Act at once! The Pennsylvania Hotel and the New 
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Yorker have guaranteed a total of 850 rooms and the other 


three hotels have guaranteed 150 rooms. Though these x. 
commodations are quite reasonable, early action may eliminate 
disappointment. 

2. Give definite date and approximate hour of arrival ; als 
probable date and hour of departure, as well as names and 
addresses of all persons who will occupy reservations t¢. 
quested. 

3. Identify yourself with the National Association on your 
requests for reservations. 5 

4. Whenever possible, arrangements should be made for 
occupancy of rooms accommodating two or more persons; only 
a limited supply of single rooms is available. i 

5. Study the available hotels and their rates listed in this 
issue. 





6. Keep the reservation reply and carry it to the conference 
Southern District Will Meet 


With the National 


The Southern District of the A.A.H.P.E.R. has ae- 
cepted an invitation to meet with the National and East- 
ern District at New York City, April 24-27, 1944. We 
are hopeful that many Southern District members wil] 
attend, that hospitality will be comparable to that which 
is characteristic of the South, and that the fine program 
being planned will give more than usual interest and 
inspiration. 











Railroad Information 

HE Office of Defense Transportation has given no reason 

why individuals and groups desiring rail and bus trans 
portation to and from New York for such a meeting cannot 
work out satisfactory arrangements provided that delegates 
will adhere to suggestions of the carriers regarding day of 
departure, schedule, and accommodations. The dates of the 
conference aim to discourage weekend travel. 

Delegates are urged to secure travel information, tickets, 
and pullman reservations as far in advance as possible. 

Special convention rates are no longer granted. However, 
most railroads issue round-trip tickets at reduced rates. Such 
information may be secured direct from the local ticket agent, 


Traveling Time (approximate) 

To New York Driving 

from: By Rail By Plane Mileage 
Boston 4% hours 11% hours 220 mi, 
Philadelphia mm “ 50 min. 93 
Baltimore 2 hrs: 53min: 1 he. 35 min. 191 “ 
Washington 3. hrs. 35 min. 1% hours 228 “ 
Pittsburgh 8 hrs. 50 min. 2 hrs. 14 min. 369 “ 
Rochester 6% hours 2% hours 347“ 
Syracuse 5 hrs. 20 min. 14% “ 264 “ 
Albany 2% hours 147 “ 
Cleveland uy’ “ 25%4- “ 508 “ 
Columbus 12 . | el 5514 
Cincinnati 15 3 44 “ 659 “ 
Toledo 14 e 620 “ 
Detroit 13 ee 34% “ 631 “ 
Chicago 15 af \ 862 “ 
Indianapolis 15 = 44 “ 816 “ 
Saint Louis 25% “ 6 = 1062 “ 
Toronto 12 - 486 “ 
Bangor 44 “ 3%  * 454 ° 
Portland 934 2 - 328 “ 
Montreal 9 “ 2 " 381 ° 
Ottawa 12 “ 4 . 433° 
Hartford 2,4 * % “ 110 “ 
Harrisburg 3 ss 13, “ 175.3 
Richmond 7% _~ * 336° 
Norfolk 12 4%. 397 * 
Atlantic City 23, “ 124 ° 
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“On to New York” 





Aerial view from the tip of Manhattan Island. 


(Photo courtesy New York Convention and Visitors’ Bureau) 


HIS is a fine rallying cry. It is a cry which is 

being increasingly used by members of organiza- 

tions scheduled to hold their conventions in New 
York. Once adopted it is seldom discarded, for the 
convention goer anticipates the delights and the ad- 
vantages of a sojourn in the world’s greatest city. 

What has New York City to offer the convention 
delegates? That is not a problem. The question in- 
volved is this. What do the members who are going 
to make up the convention want? New York is pre- 
pared to extend its hand and say, “Here it is.” 
Much is said about the bigness of New York. It is 

the biggest city in the United States with a population 
of over seven million people. There is another factor 
of New York which is less frequently referred to. 
That is its hospitality. Its people are real people. It 
is true that it charges for the services that it renders, 
but these charges are never larger, and frequently a 
good deal less, than the visitor would have to pay for 
similar services in other cities. The first thing that 
the delegate ordinarily does when he arrives at one of 
the great railway terminals about New York is to 
think of a hotel. He finds, when he arrives at his 
chosen hotel, that the charge for similar accommoda- 
tions is probably less than that exacted in any other 
American city. 
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Consider the stores of New York. The larger de- 
partment stores cover at least one, and some of them 
two blocks, and reach up into the air ten to twenty 
stories. On every floor will be found beautiful displays 
of merchandise, some of it the product of New York 
manufacturers, parts of the display drawn from the 
four corners of the world. The prices are reasonable. 
These stores, in a sense, symbolize the greatness and 
the progress of New York. More than one of them 
is a work of art. 

Speaking of progress it may be expiained that Man- 
hattan Island, on which about one-third of the popula- 
tion of the city makes its home, was once sold by the 
Indians to Peter Minuit, who had been appointed 
Director-General of New Netherlands, for a few 
trinkets, valued at about $24. This took place in 1626, 
only a few years after Henry Hudson had sailed into 
New York Harbor in the course of what he expected 
to be a voyage from Holland to India. Needless to 
say, Mr. Hudson would not recognize the shoreline if 
he came back today. Where once stood virgin forest 
are now literally hundreds of miles of piers. Accord- 
ing to the tax assessors, the island that was sold for 
$24 has increased in value to a figure somewhat more 
than $10,000,000,000. 

New York Harbor is something to delight the eye. 








' corner of 42nd Street and Fifth Avenue. 





There is nothing else like it on the Eastern Coast of 
the United States. It begins some twenty miles to the 
South where Sandy Hook stretches out into the ocean, 
thus giving the opportunity to mount the giant guns 
on which the city relies in part for its protection in 
time of war. At a point called The Narrows, the 
shores of Staten Island and of Long Island converge 
to a channel, that looks only a few hundred feet wide, 
with Fort Wadsworth on one side and Fort Hamilton 
on the other. Coming up the bay one passes Ellis 
Island at which the immigrants enter, the far-famed 
Statue of Liberty, Governors Island, which is the head- 
quarters of the military forces of the New York Dis- 
trict, and finally catches sight of the pyramidic Man- 
hattan leaving the East River from the Hudson and 
presenting the spectacle of a toy block house hundreds 
of feet high, built by some antediluvian giant. 

It matters not whether one approaches Manhattan 
from the East, the West, the North, or the South. 
The spectacle is amazing! Story is piled on story until 
one gets the impression the buildings reach above the 
stars. Some of them do at times reach above the 
clouds. The Empire State Building is the tallest, 
stretching 102 stories into the clouds. It offers the 
opportunity for a splendid view of the city from its 
tower, and day and night the latter stands out like a 
beacon, visible for many miles in all directions! The 
Rockefeller Center Building, second highest, the Wool- 
worth Building, and many other skyscrapers, have their 
towers open to visitors, as does the Empire State. 


EW York has broad streets cluttered with traffic. 

New York has narrow streets. It seems an 
anomaly that one of its narrow streets should be one 
of its most important. Its name is Wall Street. It 
cuts through the tall buildings about a quarter of a 
mile north of the southern terminus of Manhattan 
Island. Wealth is buried in and about this street at 
the rate of about a billion dollars a rod. More mil- 
lions are actually handled along this street than in any 
other similar center of the world. Here is where the 
Stock Exchange makes and loses fortunes. 

It might be mentioned in passing that New York ts 

the oldest incorporated city in the United States. 

The visitor who has time to roam around a bit 
will be interested in knowing that at the point where 
Wall Street intersects Broad Street is the site of the 
old Federal Hall, since demolished, on the balcony of 
which General Washington, on April 30, 1789, took 
the oath of office as the first President of the United 
States. Many have forgotten that from 1785 to 1790 
New York was the capital of the United States. 

One may perchance wish to learn something more of 
the city’s history. If he does, we recommend him to 
the New York Public Library, which occupies a build- 
ing that is well worth seeing, covering a block at the 
Two noble 
lions guard its portals, and within may be found a com- 
plete collection of literature dealing with almost every 
conceivable subject. If one wishes to get the back 
numbers of a Czechoslovakian newspaper, or trace the 
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Hotel Pennsylvania, Conference Headquarters. 
ancestors of America’s old families, or make a study of 
Egyptology, he needs only to visit this famous instity. 
tion. 

Something. should be said, however, for the theatres, 
New York is the home of first productions. A sue 
cessful run of a month in New York is generally the 


guarantee of success elsewhere. Music vies with farce, 
tragedy, and the classic in giving a variety that can be 
found nowhere else. Just as a matter of cold statistics, 
we will mention the fact that New York has more than 
200 theatres devoted to the spoken drama. 

Most conventioners have epicurean tastes, the sort of 
tastes that seek exceptional food in exceptional sur- 
roundings. Now it is true that New York grows con- 
siderable food. Surprising as it may seem, scattered 
around in the confines of the great city are many smal 
farms which grow potatoes, corn, beans, etc. Their 
aggregate is several hundred acres, but these farms bear 
only a small relation to the cuisine that is available to 
the visitor. Does one seek the delicacies of the far-of 
Orient? A hundred restaurants provide them. Does 
one want the peppery dishes of Spain? They cank 
found without much trouble. Does one want the 
piquant sauces of French chefs, or the good old New 
England pork and beans with clam chowder on the side 
One is as easily available as the other. The native food 
and distinctive dishes of no less than thirty-seven me 
tionalities are obtainable in the city’s public restaurants 
The prices? How much do you want to pay? 

For the more seriotis minded, there are thirty o 
forty art museums including the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art at Fifth Avenue and 82nd Street, one of the fe 
mous institutions of the Western Hemisphere, the Mt- 
seum of Natural History, and the Hayden Planetarium. 

The latch-string is out. Come and experience the 
thrills and the hospitality so abundant in this city that 
has everything. 4 
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Physical Educators and High School 


Sex Education 


By 
LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


Education Specialist 
Venereal Disease Education Institute 
Raleigh, North Carolina 








role in any adequate program of high school sex par excellence. Since individual counseling should be 
education. They have the opportunity to make an integral part of a sex-education program, the phys- 
two or three contributions which in most schools no __ ical educator is in a particularly strategic position. The 
other teacher can make. The first contribution arises importance of skillful individual counseling is stressed 


Dit in an educators must play a real and vital no other teacher. This provides a counseling situation 










































from the nature of the subject matter of physical educa- _ because it helps to build the open, objective attitude and 
tion—that of acquainting the youth with facts concern- _—_ approach to sex matters which is so important to good 
ing his own physical maturity and development. This adjustment. It permits the youth to hear his own voice 
contribution is one of the least important for physical in open discussion with the counselor. It provides 
y of educators, since it can be made also by the teachers of tangible and personal proof that sex matters can be 
itu. biology or physiology. ; considered objectively. This opportunity to gain con- 
The second contribution is a more important one. fidence, and to influence youth resides peculiarly in the 
Tes, It arises from the opportunity in physical education to situation surrounding physical education activities. i 
tIe- discuss the more intimate personal problems of boys Being lovers of sports and athletic activities, boys and 
the and girls in segregated groups. While much sex educa- girls naturally transform their love for sports into af- 
ree, tion material is suitable for mixed groups, some op- fection and loyalty for an understanding director. . 
1 be portunity should exist for boys and girls to discuss Yet, in spite of the opportunity to make such very ¥ 
‘ics, separately those problems which are peculiarly their real contributions in matters of sex education, it is my 
han own. Thus the question of masturbation is more a considered judgment that physical educators have not 
problem of boys than girls, and in any case is not a _ lived up to their opportunities, and that they have done 
t of suitable topic for specific treatment except in terms of — even less than teachers in other fields. Why have they ; 
Ur the problems of segregated groups. The subject of failed? What can be done about it? These are natural ; 
“On feminine hygienic measures is not one™ for mixed and pertinent questions. The answers which I will 
red groups, nor will high school boys and girls meeting to- give come from my observations rather than from sci- 
mall gether ask all the questions they would like to ask entific data collected by research, but they have been 
heir about premarital sex conduct. So, on these more in- true in my experience. i 
Dear timate topics, the physical education teachers have an ; ‘ ¥ 
e to excellent chance to make a unique contribution. aoa ae el ig pales sow ve! - 3 
of The third contribution which physical education —jnogt important one as I see it, is a marked preoccupa- 
oes teachers can make—individual counseling on personal tion with competitive athletics. Many men physical 
be pemnns—is the most significant and important of all. education teachers especially are interested primarily 
the Dealing as they do so much ‘of the time with physical, competitive athletics to the exclusion of almost . 
. ce oahen! a — a everything else. In this they reflect the public attitude, 
A ec boy OF g phy . but that does not alter the fact that maximum fitness 
food have an opportunity to gain the confidence of high = and functional health are too often trivial objectives " 
Ma- school youth, which belongs peculiarly to them and to. iit are subordinated on every occasion to winning— i 
-_ ~ Rditor’s Note: In the September, 1943, issue of The Clearing to coming out at the top of the heap in competition. All 4 
oad an article, “Straight Tuk on — pore lh thought is directed toward this end, and the building 
oa (of sex suestion in ‘as wenendeee schools) is the teaching of health habits, and the understanding of problems ; 
4 oo song’ ee ot Se a5 Benge ces ag centering about all-round development are forgotten or q 
Mu- been in. ay experience most nearly a total loss of all ine ignored. Last year I happened to see a test which was 
in, ty coat, competitive Atiletics and can do little else.” After being given an entire school group of physical educa- 
the reading the article we wrote Dr. Kirkendall asking him if he tion boys by the physical education teacher. The test 
shat ee, ee Suen anne pi "to cuan te was composed entirely of questions on the technical 


writing Dr. Kirkendall. . (Continued on Page 156) 
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Midwest Association Conference 


April 12, 13, 14 


Hotel Statler 


Detroit, Michigan 


"Paes for War aad Peace” 


Purpose of the Conference 

HE special purpose of the Conference on Fitness 
T for War and Peace is to help further to mobilize 

the health, physical education, and recreation 
forces located especially within the geographical boun- 
daries of the Midwest District for more effective war 
and peace service. The basic purpose is to exchange 
information and ideas. 

The program is designed to aid delegates to pre- 
pare themselves for frwitful discusston and coopera- 
tive participation in vital problems affecting the prob- 
lems of fitness. 


A Streamlined Program 
The schedule indicates a definite departure from 
the usual convention program. The Midwest District 


into six discussion groups carried on simultaneously. 
There will be very few papers and addresses. These 
meetings presided over by skilled chairmen and aideg 
by discussion leaders on resource panels will emphasize 
ways and means to adapt health, physical education 
and recreation services to winning the war and peace. 


Wednesday, April 12 
8:00 a.m. 

Breakfast Meetings. 

Executive Committee, State Presidents and State Directors 
of Physical Education, sponsored by Michigan State As. 
sociation. 

8:00 until Friday noon. Registration. 
10:00-12:00 m. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Conference Call: Vaughn Blanchard, Director, Health and 
Physical Education, Detroit, Michigan, and Conference 
Manager. 





Detroit is grateful for the opportunity to act as host 
city to the Midwest Conference in April. We are look- 
ing forward with pleasure to meeting you here again 

, after a lapse of thirteen years. Since. 1931 we have ex- 
perienced a depression and a second World War. These 
have undoubtedly left their imprint upon all of us. 
This is particularly true in an industrial city like De- 
troit. It was quick to feel the results of an economic 
crisis; it has been as quick to react to the increased 
tempo of its industrial plants, geared now to the pro- 
duction of war materials. 

Education reflects contemporary life. The health and 
physical education program in Detroit, therefore, felt 
the depression and adapted its program to existing con- 
ditions. Now in this period of war it has been re- 
evaluated and reinterpreted according to the demands of 
a society at war. 





Come to the Midwest Conference! 


We hope that you may have an opportunity to see 
some of the work in the Detroit schools, even though 
your stay is to be relatively short and this is to be a 
working .conference. 

We can offer you very little this year in terms of 
entertainment. This is obviously not the time for frills 
and social activities. Your recreation will have to come 
from an opportunity to renew old acquaintances, make 
new friends, hear inspiring and instructive talks, ex- 
change ideas in group discussions, and have a change 
of scenery from your own pressing work at home. We 
hope that these are incentives enough. Come and work 
with us for a couple of days and you may find that when 
you return home you are imbued with new energy for 
your local job—Vaughn S. Blanchard, Midwest Con- 
vention Manager. 








is devoting its usual convention time to a streamlined 
conference on fitness for war and peace. 
Wednesday, April 12, will be devoted to conditions, 
needs, and effective and vital service for warfare. Dis- 
cussion will center around the task of serving and 
solving wartime demands and the problems that have 
arisen since Pearl Harbor. 
Thursday, April 13, will be devoted to the pressing 
problems of fitness in peace which loom ahead. 
Friday morning, April 14, the entire Conference will 
meet to hear summarized reports of previous discussion 
groups. 
‘ Other sessions will be devoted to special events, 
demonstrations, additional discussion groups, motion 
pictures, and meetings of allied and official groups. 
The Conference will divide itself for two sessions 
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Presiding: Iris Boulton,. Director, Physical Education, New 
Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois, and President, 
Midwest P.E.A. 

Discussion of Afternoon Sessions: L. H. Hollway, Director, 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

“Fitness for War’—-From the Point of View of the National 
Association. A. H. Pritzlaff, Director, Physical Educa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, and President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

“Fitness for War’—Men and Boys’ Point of View. David 
K. Brace, Principal Specialist in Physical Fitness, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

“Fitness for War’—Women and Girls’ Point of View. 
Dorothy La Salle, Specialist in Physical Fitness, U. §. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

“Fitness for War’—Armed Forces Point of View. Colonel 
Theodore P. Bank, Chief, Athletic and Recreation Branch, 
Special Services Division, Army Service Forces, Wash- 
ington, D. C. , 

Summarizers: Conference Summarizers. 
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PRE-CONFERENCE SESSION 
Tuesday, April 11 
8:00 p.M.-12:00: College Physical Education Association. 
Chairman : Judson A. Hyames, Director of Physical 
Education and Athletics, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Topic: “What Place Will Intercollegiate Athletics 
Hold in the Post-War Physical Education Pro- 
gram?” HU 
Speakers: Major John L. Griffith, Commissioner of 
Western Conference; Herbert O. “Fritz” ’ Crisler, 
Athletic Director, University of Michigan. 
Open Discussion. 











12:00-1:45 P.M. GROUP LUNCHEON MEETINGS 
Arrangements to be made through local chairmen. Only 
official group luncheons scheduled. 
Luncheon meeting of Discussion Chairman with Mr. Holl- 
way, Miss Steinbicker, Miss Griffin, and Conference Sum- 
marizers. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 
Topic: “Fitness in War.” 
Elementary School Level. 

Co-Chairman: Frank Stafford, State Director of Health 
and Physical Education, State Department, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Co-Chairman: To be selected. 

Secondary School Level (Girls). 

Co-Chairman Anne Finlayson, Public Schools, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Co-Chairman: Mrs. Florence Martin, Director of Phys- 
ical Education for Girls, Oak Park High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 

Secondary School Level (Boys). 

Co-Chairman: W. L. Moeller, Board of Education, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

. .:Go-Chatrman: To -be -selected. - 
College Level (Women). 

Co-Chairman: Ruth Glassow, Department of Physical 
Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

Co-Chairman: Elizabeth Abbott, Director of Physical 
Education for Women, Northwestern University, 
Kvanston, Illinois. 

College Level (Men). 


Are You Planning to Attend the Midwest 
Conference? 
Make your train and hotel reservations as far in 
advance as possible. Delegates are urged to make 
hotel reservations through the committee chairman, 


Mr. George B. Sherman, 1005 Stroh Building, Detroit 
26, Mich. 


The Detroit waterfront. 
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Co-Chairman: George Stafford, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

Co-Chairman: J. H. Nichols, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Business and Industrial Men and Women. 

Co-Chairman: Ross Allen, Department of Physical 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Co-Chairman: W. G. Robinson, Regional Recreation 
Representative, Federal’ Security Agency, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Summarisers: One chairman is to act as chairman for the 
Discussion Group on Wednesday and act as Summarizer 
for the Thursday session and vice versa. 

Resource Areas to be Represented: One or two people from 
the field of physical education, research, administration, 
State Office of Public Instruction, school boards and uni- 
versity trustees, Parent-Teachers, medical and public 
health, Armed Services, Classroom Teachers, Council of 
Churches, Council of Social Agencies, labor, student, 
minority groups. 


4:15-5:30 p.m. SECTION MEETINGS 


Camping 
Chairman: Charlotte La Tourrette, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 
Secretary and Summarizer: William Peterson, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Business Meeting: Election of Officers. 
Panel Discussion: “The Outcomes of Wartime Camping Relat- 
ing to Counselors and Their Training.” 
Panel Members: 
Dr. Harold W. Copp, Camp Director and Director’ of Com- 
munity House, Winnetka, Illinois. 
George A. Mozealous, Director of Program, Boy Scouts of 
America, Detroit, Michigan. 
Marvel C. Peters, Camp Director of Detroit Recreation 
Camp, Detroit, Michigan. 
Lillian Gallichio, Camp Counselor of East Liverpool, Ohio. 
Vera I. Meagher, Camp Director, Detroit Girl Scouts, Inc., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


City Directors 
Chairman: E. O. Hoppe, Director, Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ' 
Secretary and Summariser: William Pickett, Public Schools, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Business Meeting: Election of Officers. 
Round Table Discussion of Administration Problems of Direc- 
tors of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


ie, 


7 
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Iris Boulton, President 


Elizabeth Steinbicker, Vice-Pres. 


Robert Nohr, jr., Sec.-Treas. 


Midwest Association Officers 


Curriculum 

Chairman: Helen S. Edger, Board of Education, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Secretary and Summarizer: A. L. Philips, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 

(Program to be announced.) 

Dence 

Chairman: Alma M. Hawkins, George Williams College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. : 

Secretary and Summarizer: Augusta Harris, Southern Mich- 

igan Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers. 

“Recreational Dance in Industry.” (Speaker to be selected.) 
Demonstration: High School and College Level (No. I) 

“Specific Contributions of Modern Dance to Physical Educa- 
tion.” Katharine Manning, University of Chicago; Mar- 
jorie Parkin, Northwestern University. 

Demonstration: Elementary School Level. ( No. II) 

“Elementary Dance Forms.” (Leaders to be selected. ) 

Health Education 
Chairman: Vaughn Blanchard, Director, Health and Physical 


Education, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Elizabeth Abbott, Northwestem 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers. 

Discussion: Practical Use of the Manual, “Physical Fitness 
Through Health Education,’ U. S. Office of Education. 
Discussion Leader: Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State University, 

Columbus, Ohio. 
Men’‘s Athletics 

Chairman: Fred East, Jr., Director of Athletics, Fort Custer, 
Michigan. 

Secretary and Summarizer: R. W. Webster, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers. 

Discussion: “Will the Present Service School Athletic Program 
Be Adopted for the Post-War Program?” Fritz Crisler, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Chairman; 
Ronald Finch, Michigan Central College, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan; George MacDonald, Alma College, Alma, Michi- 
gan. (Other members to be selected.) 

General Discussion on Programs in Various Schools. 





April 10 and 11 
University of Michigan 
Theme: “Physical Education and the College Girl” 


Monday, April 10 
4:00 p.m. Meeting of the Governing Board. 


6:00 p.m. Informal dinner. 
Greetings: Dr. Margaret Bell, University of 
Michigan. “Physical Education and the Com- 
munity,” Laurentine Collins, Wayne University. 
8:00 p.m. “Trends in Teacher Education in the 
Midwest,” Report of Teacher Training Commit- 
tee, Grace Woody, Ball State Teachers College, 
Chairman; Laurentine Collins, Wayne University, 
Consultant. 
“The U. S. Office of Education—the Administrator 
—the College Girl,’ Dorothy La Salle, Specialist 
in Physical Fitness, U. S. Office of Education. 





MIDWEST ASSOCIATION OF THE COLLEGE TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
Annual Meeting 


Barbour Gymnasium 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Tuesday, April 11 

9:00 a.m. “Recent Findings in Tests, Helpful in 
Diagnosis, Motivation, and Measurement of Phys- 
ical Fitness in College Women”—Report of Com- 
mittee on Research and Professional Studies, 
Laura Huelster, University of Illinois, Chairman. 

10:30 a.m. Business Meeting. 

12:00 m. Luncheon. 

1:30 p.m. “The Contribution of Physical Education 
to the Personality Development of the College 
Girl,” Dr. Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio. 

3:00 p.m. “The Midwest College Girl,” Report of 
Educational Policies Committee, Edna Munro, In- 
diana University, Chairman; Dr. Frank D. Slutz, 
Consultant. 

6:00 p.m. Dinner. 
erning Board. 


Members of Old and New Gov- 
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Public Schools 
Chairman : Gertrude Eppler, Bowling Green University, Bowl- 
4 . 


i Ohio. | 
Ges ond Sinmnavilion: Ben Hellenberg, Public Schools, 
é . . 
oe, Michigan. ; 
Shoot Meeting: Election of Officers. ; 
ore Effects of the War on Our Children, Physically, So- 
cially and Emotionally Now and After the War.” Dr. Fritz 


Redl, School of Social Work, Wayne University, Detroit, 


Michigan. 


iscussion. i 
D Recreation 


Chairman: V. F. Hernlund, Chicago Park District, Chicago, 
tery and Summarizer: (To be selected.) 
(Program to be announced.) 
Research 
Chairman: Mrs. Carolyn Bookwalter, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
Secretary and Summarizer: (To be selected.) 
Business Meeting: Election of Officers. 
Presentation of Following Papers: 

“Motor Fitness Tests for College Women,” Laura J. Huel- 
ster, University of Illinois. 

“Prediction of Endurance Running From Cardiovascular 
Variables,” Thomas K. Cureton, University of Illinois. 
“A Study of the Mortality Among Men Who Have Played 
Basketball in. Indiana High School State Final Basketball 
Tournaments,” Markham C. Wakefield, Evansville, In- 

diana. 

“Problems in Administration and Interpretation of ASTP 
Test Results at the University of Illinois,” R. H. Johnson, 
University of Illinois. 

“Cold Prevention and Anemia Correction Programs at S. 
I. N. U.,” Marie A. Hinrichs, Illinois Normal University. 

“A Study of Basic Skills in Beginning Bowling,” Ruth Glas- 
sow, University of Wisconsin. 

“Effect of Exercise on the Microscopy of the Nasopharynx,” 
Margaret Meyer, University of Wisconsin. 

Discussion. 


Safety Education 


Chairman: Leslie W. Irwin, University of Chicago, Chicago, 

Illinois. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Ruby J. East, Indiana State 

Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers. 
Panel Members: 

Vivian Weedon, National Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois. 

George T. Stafford, University of Illinois. 

Gordon C. Graham, Supervisor, Safety Education, Detroit 
Schools. 

Elizabeth Rodgers, Teachers College, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Homer Allen, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Perry Deapin, Southeastern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Theme: “Maintaining Safety in Wartime.” 

1. How can safety be maintained regardless of worn and 
depleted equipment ? 

2. How can safety be maintained in the face of shortages 
of equipment, including clothing and gymnasium shoes? 

3. How can safety be maintained in the face of shortages of 
help in properly maintaining gymnasium facilities and 
play areas? : 

4. How can safety be maintained in the face of a shortage 
of physicians to give medical examinations? 

5. How can the standards of safety be maintained among 
untrained, partially trained, and inexperienced teachers 
of physical education and recreation? 

6. How can pedestrian safety be maintained in moving 
groups of children to and from municipal recreation 
facilities ? 

7. How can safety be maintained in recreation activities? 
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Teacher Education 
Chairman: Willard Ashbrook, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
Secretary and Summarizer: Mrs. Nellie B. Cochran, Chicago 
Teachers College. 
(Program to be announced.) 


Therapeutics 

Chairman: Charles Carlstrom, American College of Physical 
Education, Chicago, Illinois. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Ruth. Pratt, Condon School for 
Crippled Children, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers. 

“Corrective Work in Detroit Schools.” (Speaker to be an- 
nounced. ) 

“Cardiacs and Their Treatment.” Dr. Charles Carlstrom, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Discussion. 

Women’s Athletics 

Chairman: Rachel Bryant, Otterbein College, Westerville, 
Ohio. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Helen McCormick, High School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers. 

Panel Discussion: “Women’s Sports in Wartime.” (Panel 
Members to be selected.) 

Discussion Leader: Helen Hazelton, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana. 


6:00-7:30 p. M. MIDWEST LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL DIN- 
NER MEETING 


8:00-9:30 Pp. M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Vaughn Blanchard, Director, Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Detroit, Michigan, and Conference Man- 
ager. 
Honor Awards: Representative of A.A.H.P.E.R. 
Introduction of Local Dignitaries and Discussion: “Prob- 
lems of Youth in Peace and War,” Eleanore Hutzel, 
Chief, Women’s Division and Deputy Commissioner of 
Police, Detroit, Michigan. 
Dr. Fritz Redl, Wayne University School of Social Work, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
9:45-1:00 a. mM. Recreational Games. Motion Pictures. 


Thursday, April 13 
8:00 until Friday noon. Registration. 


9:00-10:20 a. m. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Presiding: Elizabeth Steinbicker, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Ohio County Schools, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
and Vice-President of the Mid-West Physical Education 
Association. 

Discussion of Afternoon Sessions: Elizabeth Steinbicker. 

“Fitness for Peace.” General Education Point of View. 
(Speaker to be selected.) 

“Fitness for Peace.” Physical Education Point of View. ~ 
Laurentine Collins, Director, Department of School-Com- 
munity Relations, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

10:45 a. M.-12:15 P. M. DEMONSTRATION (Clinic Basis) 

Presiding: Ruth Murray, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

“Physical Fitness From the Elementary Through the Uni- 
versity Level for War and Peace.” 


12:30-2:15 p. m. ALL-CONFERENCE LUNCHEON 


Presiding: L. H. Hollway, President of Michigan Physical 
Education Association, Director of Physical Education 
and Recreation, Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Topic and Speaker: (To be announced.) 


2:30-4:00 ©. mM. DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 


“Fitness for Peace.” Levels and areas represented the same 
as on Wednesday. 


4:15-6:00 p.m. All Conference Motion Pictures. Midwest 
Legislative Council Meeting. 
(Continued on Page 164) 
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Swimming Programs After the War 


GRACE B. DAVIESS 


University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ds article is in the nature of a follow-up of the 
very fine presentation by Mr. Alvin Murphy of 
“The Red Cross Swimming Program for the 
Armed Forces” which appeared in the May, 1943, 
issue of the Journal. We all see the great value of this 
functional swimming program for all branches of the 
military services, either as pre-induction courses, or as 
skills given to them in their basic training. At the 
present moment, as Mr. Murphy states, this Red Cross 
Course is being given in many of the military camps, 
but as he also says, for many reasons this is not where 
it rightly belongs. First, if a boy enters the service as 
a beginning swimmer, it will take three months of in- 
tensive work on his part to achieve skill enough to 
pass this functional swimming test.* Much of this time 
could well be used in his basic military training. Also, 
many camps are not equipped with swimming facilities, 
or the boy may be transferred in the midst of his 
training. So for present war needs this course should 
be a pre-induction one where the fundamental skills 
are efficiently learned, and then the additional skills 
can be quickly acquired in camp. Thus schools, clubs, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, etc., should, and in many instances do, 
emphasize this program. 

Here are questions many of us are asking. What of 
the girls’ swimming programs at the present time? 
What of that program for both boys and girls follow- 
ing the war? How much of this suggested war pro- 
gram should continue to exist in peace time? How 
much now for girls? How much of it has distinct value 
for any sex, any age, any time? We see that this 
course as outlined by the Red Cross is definitely form- 
ulated for men who may have to swim ina uniform, with 
a pack, over-a long distance, or keep afloat for a great 
length of time. They may have to tow a comrade in 
arms, or submerge to a depth of two to four feet and 
remain so for the greater part of a minute, or jump 
from a torpedoed ship, or swim through burning oil. 
When these definite war needs cease to be paramount, 
what in this program merits continuance? What now 
could enrich the girls’ program? 

First of all, we will admit that in most school and 
club swimming programs just antedating Pearl Har- 
bor we were trying to do so many extra things that 
‘often we lost sight of the need to have our groups just 
swim and go on swimming. We were including in our 


*Murphy, Alvin, “The Red Cross Swimming Program for 
the Armed Forces,’ Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
14:5 (May, 1943). 
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programs much practice in speed swimming for short 
distances, competitive diving, water games, and water 
safety courses. We were adding competitive form 
swimming, water stunts, and synchronized and forma. 
tion swimming, both in competition and in large water 
pageants. These pageants quickly became, in many 
places, the most important phase of the whole program 
because of their interest to the swimming group and to 
the spectators. Because they took so much time for 
practice, little was left for other phases of swimming. 
Right here may I emphasize that I think all these addi- 
tions have greatly enriched our program; they have 
made it far more interesting and valuable to a greater 
number, arid they certainly merit their continuance, 
We must continue to give a large place to water 
pageants, recreational swimming with water games and 
stunts ; and we must still include competitive swimming 
and diving. These have the great values of interest, 
skill, and recreation. And, certainly no values, except 
urgent war needs, can ever exceed these in importance. 


UT in all this, I repeat, we have often lost sight of 

the fundamental fact. Can this boy or this girl 
swim efficiently over a given distance or over a given 
length of time? Can he or she handle himself or her- 
self efficiently in deep water? Consequently, we are 
wholeheartedly with this Red Cross Functional Swim- 
ming program in its endurance idea, and, as such, we 
must now and in the future lay great stress upon it. 
This also applies to the skills of floating, treading, be- 
ing able to tow another, and to disrobing in the water. 
Knowledge of how to resuscitate one who is not breath- 
ing, and how to release muscle cramps, have been and 
always will be important. Many of us will even agree 
that perhaps we will do well in the future to call our 
three basic strokes the elementary back, the breast, and 
the side strokes, and give these our major teaching at- 
tention for the mass groups, saving for the more ad- 
vanced swimmers the front and back crawls and the 
trudgeon. 

Swimming with clothing and packs, and silent and 
splash swimming will, after the war need is over, lose 
much of their importance, although these last-men- 
tioned skills will always be valuable in that they show 
a general ability in the water. And we will always owe 
much to this Red Cross instruction in “shirt-tail’ 
rescue and buoy making from trouser legs, shirts, and 
shirt sleeves. 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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Service for the Deviate 


HOLLAND HUDSON 


Director, Rehabilitation Service 
National Tuberculosis Association 


rehabilitation. Many of the techniques and facil- 

ities now available for rehabilitation had their in- 
ception in the wake of World War I. Current public 
interest has not only revived and intensified focus upon 
the beginnings of a previous era; it demands an ex- 
pansion of rehabilitation to new horizons. What part 
will education play in this expansion, and with what 


T aftermath of each war gives fresh impetus to 


ies? 

7 definition of rehabilitation, highly useful in this 
discussion, is quoted from the Constitution of the Na- 
tional Council on Rehabilitation, a federation of na- 
tional voluntary and allied agencies interested in dis- 
abled and handicapped persons. It says: : 

Rehabilitation is the restoration of the handicapped to the 
fullest physical, mental, social, vocational and economic use- 
fulness of which they are capable. 

The reader will note that service is not limited to the 
physically disabled and that it is not delimited to voca- 
tional training or retraining. This represents the trend 
in the thinking of persons and agencies which have 
first-hand contact over a period of years. Both official 
and voluntary agencies seem quite agreed that the num- 
ber of disabled who can be made economically self- 
sufficient by suitable rehabilitation processes is sub- 
stantial, probably exceeding a million and a half per- 
sons. The disabilities range from amputations or mal- 
formations, caused by accident or disease to persons 
handicapped by a history of mental illness who need 
special training and suitable employment to complete 
their recovery. This manpower potential is important 
in helping to solve current wartime product‘on prob- 
lems. Our economic stability in post-war years may be 
considerably affected by reducing the load of economic 
dependency from military and civilian war injured by 
rehabilitation procedures. 

Toward this end certain programs are established. 
The Army is now reconditioning many of its injured 
who cannot be returned to combat service for new 
duties in non-combatant capacities, especially where 
woman auxiliaries cannot be used. The Veterans’ Ad- 
‘ninistration is at work on a revision of its rehabilita- 
tion service for service-disabled veterans. Civilian 


agencies are already aiding those veterans who become 


ineligible for service by Veterans’ Facilities for various 
reasons. 

‘A group of Federal agencies between which some co- 
operation was established long before the war, has been 
further coordinated by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion to expand service for the civilian disabled and to 
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aid disabled servicemen not eligible for Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration services. In this group, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service improves and extends available informa- 
tion on job objectives. Job analysis is extended to in- 
clude not only required training and skills, but the 
physical requirements and working conditions of some 
thousands of jobs. Special studies are being conducted 
looking toward employment stabilization, such as a job 
analysis of Navy ratings, coupled with listings of com- 
parable civilian jobs for the use of employment inter- 
viewers in placing discharged naval service men. In 
the last quarter of a century, few agencies, whether at 
federal or state levels, have prepared available data on 
employment comparable in quantity or in current spe- 
cific and objective quality with that adduced by the 
Employment Service. Thus, while its placement serv- 
ice is limited almost wholly to applicants with market- 
able skills, its educational contribution to the total of re- 
Habilitation is enormous. 


HE Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Bureau co- 

ordinates the work of state vocational rehabilitation 
services usually operated by state departments of edu- 
cation with matched state and federal funds. The voca- 
tional rehabilitation act of 1920 has been amended by 
Public Law 113. Presumably it will be possible to en- 
gage in physical restoration to a degree not made pos- 
sible by previous legislation. The traditional program 
of these services, built around guidance, vocational 
training, and placement may be considerably extended 
around its original core. 

In addition to these official facilities, numerous un- 
official organizations have entered various phases of 
rehabilitation work. This has taken place especially 
when careful study of the medical aspects is required 
to achieve successful results. However, it also appears 
when official agencies have sought to avoid all hazard, 
serving only those whose need of service is compar- 
atively less acute and rejecting difficult applicants for 
the sake of impressive statistical totals. Even where of- 
ficial service is exemplary, however, there remains a 
residue of exploratory and experimental work which 
is the normal responsibility of the unofficial agency. 


Often, too, the rehabilitation of an individual results 


from the coordinated service of several agencies, both 
official and unofficial. 


The growth of service in all of these areas. has creat-" 


ed a demand for personnel considerably beyond avail- 


able supply of qualified candidates. Past recruitment 
(Continued on Page 154) 
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Editorials 


DUCATORS who have in recent 


a years advocated work-experience 
pee Physical *° 2” integral part of secondary edu- 
Education cation are now faced with special prob- 


lems of school-experience. According 
to the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor (Wartime Employment of Boys and Girls under 
18, Publication 289, 1943), the number of employed 
young people between 14 and 18 years of age is counted 
now in the millions. Many of these youth are eager 
to do their full share in winning the war. Others are 
eager just to earn money, to use as they please. All 
of them have to face the question whether to continue 
their education, and for how much time. The War 
Manpower Commission urges a plan of action that 
“at the same time continues educational opportunities 
and permits student manpower to be used in the na- 
tion’s interest.” And so educators are faced with ques- 
tions about the kind of education that is most im- 
portant for these young people, in the kind of life 
they must be equipped to build. 

This situation in secondary education has profound 
significance for physical education. It has already given 
us, and will continue to give us, a new focus for de- 
veloping programs that are functional in the lives of. 
students, in the world of reality in which they operate. 
It will unquestionably smoke out those teachers who 
have taken refuge behind a traditional school require- 
ment of this subject, and who may have grown a little 
careless or a little out of date about their work. 

The added maturity in point of view that comes to 
young people with properly supervised work-experi- 
ence, is quite as significant to physical education as 
the more dramatic fact of the 18-year draft age. It 
gives the teacher an unparalleled opportunity to help 
pupils build lasting understandings of the factors that 
must be taken into account in “fitness,” broadly and 
worthily conceived, for peacetime as well as for war- 
time living. Such a concept of “fitness,” together with 
the process of interpreting it to young people, may 
well serve as a basis for greatly improved programs 
of physical education. The relating of school experi- 
ences to “life” may be tremendously accelerated by the 
work-experience situation. Physical education teachers 
who have not seen how to do this, or who have un- 
fortunately not thought it necessary, should welcome 
the opportunity offered by work-experience programs 
for interpreting their subject to their pupils. It is im- 
plicit in this that teachers will at the same time plan 
better how to achieve the ends in which they believe. 

The extraordinary number of working youth ap- 


proaching school-leaving age, then, brings into focus ' 


‘with peculiar clarity the question of what they are 
acquiring of lasting value from their physical educa- 
tion classes. However, this is not a problem for high 
.school physical education teachers alone. It is equally 





a responsibility of institutions of teacher education tp 
equip the young teacher with both the vision ang the 
technical ability to do the job well. And very definitely 
it is the responsibility of school administrators to Select 
teachers for this important work who are well trained 
to do it. Otherwise, a professional group may be quite 
unfairly charged with inadequacies for which it jg jy, 
no way responsible. This has happened to us before. 
It is most unfortunate. It need not happen now, 
all who are concerned with the education of secondary 
school youth plan and work together for a meaningful 
program of physical education—By Louise S. Cobh 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


Moke than once during the pas 
year we have heard it said that 
physical education must take a more 
central place in common school educa. 
tion. Perhaps this is due to the recog. 
nition of the considerable contribution which our pro. 
fession has made to the fitness of men and women in 
our armed forces. Again it may mean that there is 
more appreciation for the part a life of activity can 
play in effective living, in cooperation for social ends, 
or in helping people to find happiness where it was not 
known before. 

If physical education is to be nearer the core of school 
life and therefore vitally concerned with the educational 
process, what must we do to indicate our acceptance of 
this larger responsibility? Fundamentally, a good pro 
gram is one in which the student and teacher work to- 
gether for the attainment of worthy objectives. It is 
not sufficient to do a good job of teaching skills or to 
present a wider range of game activities. No one is 
pleading with us to teach more skills, to widen our 
contacts with students, to take more interest in the 
total school problem. The question is, can we on our 
own account see the open doors; do we want to help 
more cooperatively ; do we feel a responsibility for out- 
comes as never before? What we need is a more dy- 
namic vital concept of education that gears into the 
modern needs of young people, an education that makes 
problems of every-day living not a future question. but. 
a process of attack and understanding now. 

What is meant when it is said that physical education 
must take a larger place in the education process? 
Wherein do opportunities lie? A school is no longer af 
organization of many separate units, each to function 
by itself. Education must be considered as a coopef 
ative work of all departments, a collective effort. Bar- 
riers are being broken down, projects are cutting acf0ss 
interdepartmental lines. The student should have evefy * 
opportunity to make the mest of himself, and this will 
require the combined efforts of many teachers focusing 
on the result. The student should participate with 
teachers in a problem-solving experience, should fed 
the effect of instructors from various departments 
working together to attack the subject from maily 
angles. 

To bring about such a type of education is going 1 


Problems 
Ahead 
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demand some rethinking of the course of study. A dis- 
tinction can be drawn . between a collection of specific 
courses from many major departments and a curric- 
ulum. A course usually has prescribed limits and con- 
fines its scope to some special department of recog- 
nized status in school organization. A curriculum 
transcends the departmental organization and implies a 
collection of courses or an interdepartmental arrange- 
ment, wherein many departments contribute to some 
specific objective. A course can be thought of as the 
discussion of certain subject matter led by one in- 
structor, while a curriculum requires an objective to 
which many instructors and departments make a con- 
tribution. If we in physical education are going to take 


In all the chaos of war one of the things we can be 
thankful for is that our Army has not forgotten the 
importance of the individual soldier. The, American 
sold:er has the best protection in armament, food, 
shelter, and medicine of any soldier in the world. The 
individual is still important. And so in education, more 
stress can be expected on the importance of the student. 
Here is a human being in the process of acquiring an 
education. The picture is not just another student 
_passing examinations to acquire units for graduation. 
As teachers we cannot hope to fulfill our function by 
simply presenting materials in excellent outlines, but 
rather we can feel satisfaction when we have engen- 
dered in some one student a desire to be a better per- 





Cooperation with the National Physical Fitness Committee Program 


HE December issue of our Journal contained a 
T steer of the Civilian Physical Fitness pro- 

gram by the Executive Committee on Physical 
Fitness of the Federal Security Agency in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

I have received many inquiries as to the program 
of this committee and the ways and means in which 
our membership in the field may cooperate. 

We are all anxious to carry, on our programs of 
physical education as a contribution to the National 
Physical Fitness picture and I know we are willing 
and anxious to cooperate with other worthwhile pro- 
grams which may be related to our own. I am, there- 
fore, suggesting ways in which our organization mem- 
bers may cooperate with the National Physical Fit- 
ness Committee : 

Organization—At all meetings of our Association, 
local, state and district, a discussion of the organization 
will help to clarify the relationships. 

Consultation—Our members should make them- 
selves available to state directors of physical fitness 
for help and advice in their local communities. Offer 
personal suggestions to state directors and feel free 
to offer suggestions to the National Office of the Com- 
mittee on Physical Fitness. 


Facilities —Publicize the list of existing facilities 
where people may participate in physical fitness ac- 
tivities, especially those available outside of school 
hours—vacation periods, etc. Show how the areas 
in and around the home may be used, streets, vacant 
lots, etc. Endeavor to secure the wider use of school 
buildings, athletic fields, and other athletic facilities. 

Leadership—Physical education teachers and ath- 
letic coaches should become more active in their home 
communities. They should assist in promoting physi- 
cal fitness activities among the civilian population. 
They should encourage the youth in the schools to 
carry the message of physical fitness into the home 
and community. 

Promotion.—Our teachers should write articles for 
newspapers, and magazines and arrange for broad- 
casts over the radio. Assist in organization of physi- 
cal fitness clubs for youths and adults and, of pos- 
sible, provide leadership for boys who are interested 
in special sports programs. 

May I again call your attention to the need of hearty 
cooperation on the part of our membership with all 
agencies working toward a physically fit America ?— 
By A. H. Pritzlaff, President, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 





advantage of the post-war opportunities, we must pre- 
pare now; we must do some constructive thinking 
about educational organization. After the war is not 
soon enough ; we should be trying out our ideas now, to 
be ready for the new order when it comes. 

One of the changes in emphasis in the direction of 
curricula is illustrated by the “work experience” pro- 
gram in high schools. There is now a recognition of 
the educational value of doing things. Already schools 
are making useful things in shop practice. In manual 
arts classes students are making essential parts for 
planes, guns, or material for a war industry. The 
making of the “parts” is not just an end in itself, but 
it has meaning in social and political problems before 
us today. Students working in the harvest fields have 
a better understanding of economic problems. It is a 
recognition of the educational value of doing things 
with one’s hands that is the encouraging note. 
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son, to live happily, to be a self-sustaining, problem- 
solving individual. 

If a more practical problem needs to be suggested, 
we should consider the urgency for replanning our 
physical education buildings to better fit the new pro- 
gram. The new challenge ahead requires a rethinking 
of the use of the physical plant. Gymnasia were built 
on a pattern set many years ago. Tomorrow we are 
going to need a physical education building, not just a 
basketball floor, but a building which can be useful in 
all phases of a new physical education. 

Here then are some of the problems ahead. How 
well we assume the role as educators and not just teach- 
ers will depend upon how well our profession con- 
tributes to the health and happiness of a great people. 
It was Williams who said, “The focus of the individual 
is society, not his muscles.”.—By John F. Bovard, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 








Right line attacks in ‘‘four’’; left line parries “four.” 


Classroom Fencing 


N the last few years, fencing has begun to secure a 
strong foothold in the woman’s physical education 

program. Now a serious equipment shortage threat- 
ens, not alone its growth, but its continued existence. 
The elimination of fencing from the physical education 
program would be a serious loss especially in these 
times when physical fitness is being stressed. Aside 
from the general health benefit, I know of no other 
sport that requires the high degree of mental and phys- 
ical coordination called for in fencing. 

The following is intended as an aid to those who are 
anxious to include fencing in the classroom program. 
Emphasis will be placed on minimizing the wear and 
tear of equipment. 


It might be well to say that the fencing classroom is 
not intended to produce champions. Fundamental 
techniques and an appreciative understanding of fen- 
cing theory and practice are essentials. However it is 
just as important that some girls discover that fencing 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 





is the sport for them, a recreatronal pursuit to be er 
joyed for the rest of their lives. 

The outlined program is based on thirty active ses 
sions of fifty minutes each. The classes usually aver- 
age 30-40 students. The actual use of equipment need 
not start until the fifth lesson. 


Lesson 1 

Devote the first session to a lecture on the history of 
fencing. Include a demonstration, if possible, of the 
three different weapons, i.e., foil, sabre, and epee. 
Most girls are curious to see the sabre because itis 
the stage weapon. It is wise to let them know that 
they will be taught solid foil fundamentals rather that 
how to jump over chairs and run up and down staifs 
while brandishing a weapon. 


Lesson 2 
Place the girls in three or four long lines and teadl 


the following techniques: on guard, advance, retreal 
By 
STELLA FOX 


Department of Physical Education 
Hunter College of the City of New York 
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extension of arm, lunge, and the recovery if time per- 
mits. An intermittent discussion ‘of reasons for as- 
suming the strange, yet important fencing attitudes, 
serves as a well needed rest period for the long dor- 
mant muscles suddenly aroused to activity. 


Lesson 3 


Muscles will be stiff from the previous lesson. After 
a review, seat the girls and teach the theory of parts 
of body, wall of steel, and lines of attack. Still seated, 
have the girls work in pairs, as though “on guard’ 
opposite an opponent. Call out different parts of the 
target at which the attacker will aim with her fencing 
arm. The defender may change the position of her 
wall of steel (her guard arm) only between commands. 
Warning must be given to aim low and avoid touching 
opponents’ faces. e | 

Finish this lesson with activity. Have the girls 
work in small groups, watching and criticizing each 
other as they advance, retreat, lunge, and recover. 


LEsson 4 


After a review of the previous work, arrange the 
class into four lines; actually these will be two sets of 
two lines in which every girl is on guard opposite an 
opponent. 


The class watches critically a demonstration of directing and judging. 


the director’s attention. 
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To get mass reaction to a command, designate one 
line as “Right” and the other as “Left.” In similar 
vein, the terminology of A or B could be used. Notice 
that all A or “Right” fencers are on guard in one direc- 
tion and all B or “Left” fencers are facing in the oppo- 
site direction. 

From now on, at the command, “Fall In,” have 
the girls arrange themselves into this floor pattern. 
There should be no permanent floor places or oppo- 
nents. Accustom the girls to being “Left” or “Right” 
without confusion. Stress the importance of working 
with different opponents. 

The girls should immediately be taught the beginning 
phases of distance relationship by insisting on “Right” 
retreating when “Left” advances and vice-versa. For 
example, on your command, “Right, advance,” “Right” 
should advance but “Left” should also retreat. 

In this same lesson, teach the theory of parrying and 
riposting, using the arms as weapons. Again warn 
against aiming at faces. 


Lesson 5 
By now the girls are anxious to handle a weapon. 
Demonstrate the foil and briefly explain the function 
of its individual parts. Regardless of the size of your 
class, devote the greater part of the hour to a safety 


Note the raised arms of the judges on the left, the proper way to get 
(Photographs by Lee Sievan.) 
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lecture. 


salute. 


Stress the following warnings: 
1. Never fence without a mask. 
2. Never point a foil at anyone who is not wearing a 


mask. 


3. Always examine the end of the foil to see that it 
is unbroken and properly tipped. 

4, Never retape or use a broken blade. 

5. Constantly check on the tip of the blade in the 
course of bouting. 

6. Masks are to be removed, during the lesson, only 
in a certain designated safety area. 

7. Masks must fit securely. 

8. Uniforms must be complete and properly but- 


toned. 


9. All jackets should be sufficiently padded ‘at the 


breast and underarm sections. 


After the safety lecture, teach the proper adjustment 
of the mask and grip of the foil. From now on, until 
the start of officiating, all work is done with complete 
fencing equipment and uniform. 

Lesson 6 
Give commands for aiming and lunging at the differ- 
ent parts of the target. Teach the parry four. Devote 
the last ten minutes of this hour to the classic fencing 
The girls enjoy doing it and it is definitely a 
part of fencing. 
Hereafter, until the start of officiating and competi- 
tion, the work fits into a fairly uniform pattern: 
1. Warm up: advancing, retreating, lunging, recov- 
ering, and aiming at parts of the target. 
2. Review of previous lesson’s work. 
3. Presentation of new techniques, making certain 
that all girls can observe; the teacher should usually be 
in the center of a closely knit circle. 
Encourage questions and answers during and after 
the demonstration. 
4. Practice of new technique in mass response to a 


command. 


5. Individual practice without commands. 
6. Fencing with the application of new techniques. 
The following will illustrate No. 4, namely, the prac- 
tice of a new technique in mass response to a command. 
For the principle of the “Deceive,” or avoidance of an 
opponent’s attempt to take your blade, the following 
are suggested commands : 
1. “Right” extend in four. 
2. “Now.” The use of this word is extremely help- 
ful when both opponents must react to the same com- 
mand. In this case the explanation of “Now” would 
be as follows: On the command “Now,” Left is to 
parry four, as Right simultaneously disengages. Right 
has now left herself open in six and Left has her blade 
extended in six ready for the final command. 
3. “Lunge.” 
From now on, suggested groupings of work into the 
separate lessons are outlined. Needless to say, there 
should be variations depending on the group’s response 
and individual needs. More detailed explanations are 
given where thought necessary. 

LeEssson 7 
1. Parry six. 
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2. Riposte action—without lunge; with lunge, 

3. Parry riposte sequence; if taught early, the girls 
get a feeling for continuous play rather than Stopping 
after every move. 

Lesson 8 


1. Parries seven and eight and their ripostes, 

2. Disengagement. 

3. Combination of extensions and disengages wit, 
advances and retreats, for the coordination of hand and 
foot. : 

Lesson 9 


1. Complete review. 
2. Start to fence; no stress on rules. 


Lesson 10 
1. Taking the “Right of Way” from an opponent: 
sufficient deflection of the blade and immediate exten. 
sion and lunge. 
2. Remise; when it has the right’ of way over 4 
riposte. 
Lesson 11 
1. The “Deceive”: To help get a feeling for timing 
have Right beat rhythmically against Left’s extended 
foil; Left should disengage as Right attempts to beat 
her blade for the third or fourth time. 
2. Rules of Bouting. 


Lesson 12 


1. General principles of false attacks. 

2. “One-Two” false attack. 

3. Stop-thrusting an improperly 
Two.” 


executed “One 


Lesson 13 


. Review of “One-Two.” 
. Disengage riposte. 


dR — 


Lesson 14 
. Questions and answers. 


— 


Demonstration. 


i) 


. Stress on principles of “Right of Way.” 
3. Class observation of individual fencing bouts. 


Lessons 15 anv 16 
1. Mid-term grading; stress form in fencing. 
2. Informal group competition for those already 
graded. 
Lesson 17 
1. Counter parries—counter four; counter six. 
2. Riposte action following the counter parry. 


Lesson 18 
1. Efficient rather than instinctive use of “straight” 
and “counter” parries. 
2. Practice of both types for an attack in the same 
line; that is, use of counter parry four and straight 
parry six for an attack in six. . 
3. Use of direct and disengage ripostes with adh 
type of parry. 
Lesson 19 
1. “Double” false attack. 
(Continued on Page 156) 
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Indiana's Youth Is Keeping Fit 


FRANK S. STAFFORD 


Division of Health and Physical Education 
Indiana State Board of Health 


ried an article entitled “The Development of a 

Physical Fitness Program in Indiana Schools.”* 
This article presented the recommendations submitted 
by a Physical Fitness Committee composed of school 
administrators and health and physical education 
teachers. 

This Committee recommended that all schools ap- 
point a physical fitness director ; provide physical, med- 
ical, and dental examinations for every high school boy 
and girl sixteen years of age and older; a minimum of 
thirty hours of health and first-aid instruction ; a mini- 
mum of four, fifty-minute periods of physical education 
per week ; provision for participation in intramural ath- 
letic sports ; credit be on the same basis as that granted 
in other subjects; participation in this program re- 
quired for graduation; availability of school facilities 
after school hours and during vacation periods; and 
that in-service training be initiated immediately in each 
school to train additional faculty members to share in 
the additional work this program will necessitate as 
well as to provide replacements for teachers who leave 
the profession. These recommendations were adopted 
unanimously by the school administrators of Indiana 
and the State Department of Public Instruction was 
requested to make them mandatory. 

As a result of many requests for information regard- 
ing the adoption of these recommendations, a question- 
naire was sent to 830 high schools for the purpose of 
determining the status of this program; 67 per cent 
were township schools and 35 per cent were city 
schools. Sixty per cent of these or 504 were returned. 

Of the schools reported 71 per cent had organized 
physical fitness committees and 95 per cent had ap- 
pointed a physical fitness director to be responsible 
for the program. Five per cent had no one in charge. 
Sixty per cent of the schools reported that they kept 
cumulative health records for each student. 

The physical examination was given to 80 per cent 
of the junior and senior boys and girls and 76 per cent 
gave a medical examination. In all probability several 
who answered the questionnaire did not distinguish be- 
tween physical examination and medical examination. 
Eighty per cent reported dental examinations. A large 
number of these schools also indicated that these exam- 
inations were given at various grade levels for grades 
one to ten inclusive. Fifty per cent of the schools re- 


——— 


* Frank 8, Stafford, ‘“‘The Development of a Physical Fitness 
E m in Indiana Schools,” Journal of Health and Physical 
ducation, 14:2 (Feb., 1943). 


T sei FEBRUARY, 1943, issue of the Journal car- 
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porting stated that they had either directly or indirect- 
ly secured the correction of a majority of the defects 
discovered in the examination. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the schools offered a fif- 
teen-hour refresher course in health and sixty-nine per 
cent the course in first aid. Twenty per cent reported 
that Red Cross first-aid certificates were issued. Sixty- 
three per cent of the schools used the findings of the 
examination as an approach to secure more effective 
health instruction. 

Four days a week of physical education was required 
by 81 per cent of the schools. This percentage, how- 
ever, does not include those schools that offered phy- 
sical education two or three days per week. The 
fifty- and fifty-five minute periods of instruction are 
the most common. Twenty-eight per cent of the schools 
reporting gave the elementary school children five 
pertods a week. Many other schools indicated that 
they allowed two and three periods per week for the 
elementary level. Thirty-six per cent reported that 
grades 7, 8, 9, and 10 engaged in five periods per 
week. Some of these indicated that the ninth and 
tenth grades were given five periods per week but 
that the seventh and eighth grades were not offered as 
many periods. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the schools offered oppor- 
tunity to participate in intramura] games and 90 per 
cent engaged in some form of interscholastic sports. 
A number of the schools which reported were private 
schools for girls; this accounts for the 10 per cent that 
did not participate in interscholastic sports. Basketball 


is the favorite intramural and interscholastic sport. One 


hundred per cent of those offering opportunity for par- 
ticipation in interscholastic sports participate in inter- 
scholastic basketball. 

Eighty-six per cent of the schools gave credit to 
pupils participating in this program. Eighty-seven per 
cent of the schools required the refresher course in 
health for graduation; 60 per cent required the first- 
aid course; 80 per cent required the physical educa- 
tion course. 

Fifty-one per cent of the schools make their facilities 
available to children after school hours and during va- 
cation. Adults may use the facilities of 50 per cent 
and 19 per cent have promoted community recreation 
programs. Faculty members of 30 per cent of the 
schools are serving as community recreational leaders. 

Only 11 per cent of the schools reported that they 
carried on in-service training recommended for faculty 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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Fit to Fight 


By 


BRIG. GEN. WALTER L. WEIBLE 


Director of Military Training 
Army Service Forces 


HOSE of us charged with responsibility for mil- 
T itary training in the Army Service Forces have 

the task of developing inductees into efficient fight- 
ing men as quickly as possible. 

Given every advantage, our job is still a difficult 
one because of the complicated nature of modern war. 
This is a technical war, in which 90 per cent of our 
soldiers must fill assignments requiring some degree of 
specialized knowledge or skill. They must fly planes 
which can be kept in the air only by the efficient func- 
tioning of hundreds of expert technicians on the 
ground. They must operate tanks whose giant engines, 
revolving turrets, and delicate gyro-stabilizers chal- 
enge the skill of the ablest technicians. They must fire 
guns whose accuracy and speed is controlled by me- 
chanical and electrical instruments but little less com- 
plicated than those in the plane and tank. They must 
operate radios, telephones, and teletypes. 


Add to this the pressure caused by the demands for 
speed and you arrive at some conception of our dif- 
ficulties. We are competing against enemies who have 
spent years in training their youth and adults to fight. 
To overcome this handicap, every minute of our train- 
ing time now must make up for the years of delay in 
beginning our own preparations. Every hour of prior 
training is an hour saved from the precious time re- 
quired to develop a civilian into a soldier ready for 
combat. 

The speed and efficiency with which we can do our 
job of post-induction training is largely determined by 
the proficiency of the inductees when they come to us. 
We can train them more quickly and effectively if, when 
they reach us, they possess an appreciation of the cause 
for which we are fighting; a general understanding of 
the nature of military life; a mastery of simple com- 
munication and mathematical skills; and a background 
of technical training or experience which will be use- 
ful in some specialized Army job. 

It is important that inductees possess these qualifica- 
tions ; it is essential that they be physically fit. 

I welcome the opportunity of discussing this essential 
prerequisite of military training with you who have 
done so much to encourage and promote physical fit- 
ness among the youth of the nation. 

Although I shall confine my remarks to a discussion 
‘of the need for health and physical fitness as it relates 

» Army training and combat duty, I would like to 

An address delivered at the annual meeting of The Federa- 


tion of State High School Athletic Associations, January 7, 
1944, at Chicago, Illinois. 
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mention in passing that thousands of potential soldiers 
never reach us because they are rejected by local Selec. 
tive Service boards or induction stations for physical 
deficiencies. At a time when the Selective Service Aq- 
ministration is literally “scraping the bottom of the 
barrel” for men to meet our Army quotas and to re. 
place the casualties which must inevitably come as the 
war progresses, we are denied the services of over 200 
in every thousand available men between the ages of 18 
and 37 because they are unable to pass the required 
physical tests. The physical deficiencies of many of 
these “rejects” might have been avoided or corrected 
through proper attention in earlier life. 

What specific qualities of physical fitness are of most 
assistance to the soldier in training and in combat? 
They may be summarized by the following definitions 
and situations. 

Endurance.—Prolonged physical exertion without 
excessive fatigue. The soldier’s day at a typical Re 
placement Training Center begins with “First Call” at 
5:45 a. mM. and ends with “Taps” at 10:00 Pp. m. And 
this day of 16 hours is still too short to include all the 
class work, drill, calisthenics, hikes, and other activ- 
ities expected of him. In combat he may have days 
when he must march twenty miles with a forty-pound 
pack on his back, swim swollen rivers, and climb rugged 
mountains. Whatever his schedule in training or his 
mission in combat, you may be certain that he will need 
physical endurance in abundance. 

Muscular Strength._—The ability to lift, push, ¢ or + pul 
heavy objects. An Army truck axle deep in the, mud 
must be lifted out and sped on its way. Machine guns, 
mortars, and bazookas must be carried to firing posi- 
tions. Monstrous shells must be lifted into the cham- 
bers of guns. A scout must climb the highest tree m 
the woods. These and thousands of Army jobs like 
them require sheer physical strength. 

Agility—tThe ability to handle one’s body ‘quickly 
and efficiently. An enemy tank is speeding through the 
woods. Enemy snipers, concealed in trees throughout 
the forest, eagerly await the appearance of a human 
target. Enemy artillery shells are whistling overhead. 
A soldier’s ability to roll quickly away from the ap- 
proaching tank, to dive into a foxhole, to dodge from 
tree to tree, to hurdle a stone wall, may some day save 
his life. 

Speed.—The ability to move rapidly. An enemy pill- 
box is two hundred yards ahead. Before it can be 
neutralized we must move closer in so that our machine 
gun and rifle fire will be more effective and so our 
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fame throwers and hand grenades may be employed 
effectively. The speed with which the movement is 
made and the rapidity with which the guns are set up 
in their new positions may determine the success or 
failure of the mission. 

Flexibility —The ability to turn, bend, and twist the 
body into unusual positions and movements. Lying on 
his stomach the soldier sees his objective in the dis- 
tance. Before he can get there he must worm around 
logs, dodge land mines, roll into shell holes, and squirm 
through a seemingly endless maze of barbed wire. And 
enemy machine guns are laying a steady sheet of graz- 
ing fire immediately over his head. To negotiate the 
intervening terrain, he must execute many body move- 
ments resembling those of a professional contortionist. 

Posture-—The ability to maintain one’s body in cor- 
rect positions, healthy, alert, and ready for action. On 
the parade grounds, in the classroom, on the street— 
everywhere a soldier is judged by his posture and mil- 
itary bearing. Posture has a direct relation to alert- 
ness. 

Relaxation—tThe ability to avoid extreme and un- 
necessary tension before, during, and after periods of 
alertness and strenuous activity. There are few inter- 
vals for relaxation in the heat of battle; every man 
must be “on his toes” while at his duty station. But 
when there is a lull in battle or when replacements give 
him temporary relief, he must have the knack of relax- 
ing quickly and completely so that he may be re- 
freshed for whatever task may lie ahead. 

Fighting spirit—Securely entrenched in concrete 
placements, protected in front by the open sea and a 
beach strewn with land mines and barbed wire, guarded 
overhead by an umbrella of airplanes, supported in the 
rear by heavy artillery, the enemy awaits our attack. 

Our men approach the beach in small boats. With 
rifles, ammunition, and a minimum of equipment, they 
go overboard and plunge through the surf into the 
deadly fire of the enemy. They weave their way across 
the bullet-swept beach, storm the enemy fortifications, 
drive the foe inland, and consolidate their beachhead. 
This scene has been enacted in North Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, the Aleutians, and in far-flung islands of the 
Pacific. 

Against tremendous odds, our men have won battle 
after battle because of unfailing courage, physical and 
mental stamina, and aggressiveness. This is fighting 
spirit. 

Team work.—The ability to work efficiently with 
others in a common enterprise. Individuals are often 
acclaimed for personal courage or accomplishment, but 
battles are won by team play. In combat every man 
and every unit has a job to perform—the scout, the 
engineer, the gunner, the radioman, the truck driver, 
the cook. If any man fails in his function, the entire 
mission may fail. Team work in battle involves: 

1. Leadership—the ability to inspire and lead others. 

2. Followership—the ability to execute properly the 
directions given by others. 

3. Cooperation—the ability to adopt and adjust one’s 
own actions to those of ‘others. 
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4, Initiative—the ability to rely on oneself. 

Endurance, strength, agility, speed, flexibility, pos- 
ture, ability to relax, fighting spirit, team work—these 
are qualities needed by every soldier in our modern 
Army. If the inductee does not possess these qualities 
when he reaches us, we must consume valuable time to 
develop them during his already crowded training pe- 
riod. And you well know that such qualities cannot be 
developed overnight. 

It would be highly presumptuous of the Army to 
direct you to develop these needed qualities in every 
future soldier, or even to suggest the means by which 
they might be developed. As in all types of pre-induc- 
tion training, the Army merely states its needs which 
may be met through such a medium, and leaves entirely 
to the good judgment of you gentlemen the decision as 
to how and to what extent you will adjust your school 
programs to meet these needs. 

As I was enumerating the physical attributes a sol- 
dier needs in combat, you were probably thinking that 
these are the same qualities which are needed in and 
developed through such competitive sports as football, 
baseball, and track, and I would agree with you. As 
evidence of the value of participation in competitive 
sports in the preparation of future soldiers, we might 
point to the splendid military records made by such 
athletic stars as the following: 

Lt. Tom Harmon, all-American from Michigan, 
distinguished himself as chief of a field hospital during 
continue his mission against the Japs. 

Capt. Dwight Fishwick, former Yale guard, who 
distinguished himself as chief of a field hospital during 
the North African campaign. 

Walter Schooll, all-American halfback from Cornell, 
holder of the Distinguished Flying Cross, the Silver 
Star, and six Oak Leaf Clusters to the Air Medal. 

Lt. Charles Sprague, Col. (Light Horse) Harry 
Wilson, General Laverne Saunders, and dozens of 
others. 

These men are outstanding soldiers, and there is no 
doubt in my mind that their experience in com- 
petitive sports contributed materially to their military 
success. However, a physical education program which 
limits its concern to the development of a few stars on 
a winning football team is falling far short of meeting 
the needs of the Army. In our Army it is not the goal 
that a few leaders be physical supermen.. Every soldier 
in every branch of the service needs those characteris- 
tics we too frequently expect and find only in athletes. 

In the Army we devote more time and attention to 
the soldier who is underdeveloped physically than to 
the one with superior development. If this same prin- 
ciple -were practiced in all of our secondary schools 
throughout the nation, we would probably have fewer 
recruits who are unable to imeet the physical demands 
of a rigorous Army life. 

A word of warning is in order at this point. I under- 
stand that some schools, in their earnest desire to pre- 
pare students to meet the physical demands of Army 
life, are putting their boys through exercises patterned 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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Elementary School Physical 
Education 


By 


CATHERINE A. SCHMIDT 


Director, Physical Education, Elementary Schools 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


SURVEY to obtain definite information on the 

merits of physical education programs in the 

public schools throughout the United States was 
conducted during the second semester of 1943. 

To secure an adequate sampling two cities were 
selected from: each state, one city being 100,000 or 
over and the other 8,000 or over in population. To 
obtain this information about actual physical educa- 
tion programs as they were being presented in each 
system, a one-page questionnaire was sent each superin- 
tendent of the selected city with the request that the 
questionnaire be given to the supervisor or department 
head for completion. 

This information was desired in order to set up ac- 
tual comparisons of various programs throughout the 
United States; to measure standards of achievements ; 
and .to obtain new information that would lead to the 
betterment of the author’s own program. The informa- 
tion obtained enabled me to compare nation-wide pro- 
grams and to establish flexible elementary criteria that 
provide for a maximum of gain to each child and a 
minimum of time requirement. 

Results indicate that the basic importance and dire 
need for a complete program of physical education in 
elementary schools is being realized. To meet these 
needs directors or supervisors, qualified to set up, 
develop, and assist classroom teachers, are now being 
placed in that category in each school system evidenc- 
ing a well organized and carefully planned program. 
Due to curtailed finances or inability to locate a de- 
sirable leader, several cities indicated no director. 
Again several cities are temporarily without super- 
visors due to enlistment in various war services. The 
survey revealed that these supervisors operate on a 
regular schedule but are also available for teacher 
calls at certain times. In only one instance was the 
supervisor scheduled once per month. Actual teach- 
ing purposes by the supervisor was for demonstration. 


Supervisors are: Supervisor teachers: 


Frequency Frequency 

on regular schedule...... 14 every time ................... 8 
on regular schedule every other time.......... 4 

onn-<6 oek............. 13 once per month............ 1 
on once a month for demonstration 

smemee ............... 1 7 | Sa 11 
no supervisor .............. 9 once in two weeks........ 1 
question unanswered.... 3 NUMMGMI Dc sow serask toons scsees 2 


no class 1 
question unanswered... 7 
no supervisor 5 


In two thirds of the cities heard from, daily classes 
are taught. In a few smaller cities, classes meet typ 
or three times per week. Periods vary from twenty 
to thirty minutes with the larger majority emphasiz. 
ing the longer period. Tabulations show a distine. 
tion between primary and intermediate grades. Lowe 
grades have thirty-minute periods; upper grades 
twenty-five or thirty minutes. 


Class Organization Length of Classes 


Frequency Frequency 

Classes taught every Twenty-minute periods... 12. 
a ha hla cal at acest Thirty-minute periods... 15 
Three days per week...... 4 Forty-minute periods ..... 3 
Two days per week........ 4 Fifteen-minute periods .... | 
Once per week.................. 1 20 (1, 2, 3) 30 (¢4, 5 Gyee 
Combinations of the 30 (1, 2, 3) 25 (4, 5, 6) 1 
ee Ree 2 15 morning 10 afternoon 1 
Questions unanswered... 4 15 (1, 2, 3) 30 (4, 5, Gis 
Question unanswered... 3 


In most cities two recess periods per day have 
been retained, exclusive of the physical education class 
although the trend is seemingly toward one free play 
period per day. This is a change from the traéi- 
tional belief that two free periods per day were neces- 
sary. One reply stated, “Recess is a waste of time and 
is added to the physical education period.” 


Recess is held exclusive of physical education: 


Frequency Frequency 
twice per day.................... 14 recess is daily..........5233 ] 
ONCE POP GAY <5... ssn. 12 no recess at all............. 2 


twice for grades 1, 2, 3,4 
once for grades 5, 6... 1 


ten-minute recess 
question unanswered 

Where gymnasiums are not available, classrooms, 
hallways, auditoriums, or empty rooms are used. 
Whenever weather permits, classes are held outside. 


Traditional activities such as games, folk dances, 
fundamental sport techniques, marching, story plays, 
singing games, and stunts and tumbling compose the 
major portion of the schedule although in many cities 
there has been included balance-beam work, health and 
hygiene, and posture correction. 


Year’s Program includes: 


Frequency Frequency 
RY eee Sie ks 37 Exercises . 
Folk Dances .................... 34 eee us... 2 
Fundamental Sports ...... 35 Health and Hygiene........ | 
Balance Beam .................. 13 Mimetics ...................38 l 
Stunts and Tumbling...... 25 Posttre ....0c...:..-...:--20 4 
MN Ss nseiencsnvesecancinas 31 Social Dancing ................. 1 
Story Fiages ...................... 34 Pentathlon 00.00.0000 2 
Singing Games ................ 31 
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One of the forms which -the combinations of classes 
e includes the fifth- and sixth-grade boys, fifth- 
at wixth-grade girls, third and fourth grades, and 
ae and second grades. We find, however, not all 
cimisenitics shift classes together. Instead they. take 
them by grades. Localities, too, have their own com- 
binatfons which meet local needs. 

The questionnaires indicated that little emphasis 
has as yet been placed on the value of an intramural 
program for girls. In some replies no answer was 
given and in others there was no provision in the pro- 
gram for this particular phase of physical education. In 
the instances where such a.program was followed the 
most popular sports were basketball, softball, ring 
tennis, and volleyball. Other activities include ping 
pong, marbles, touch football, swimming, hopscotch, 
speedball, soccer, aerial darts, rope jumping, jacks, 
skating O'Leary, hit-run baseball, batball, and disco. 
The trend is still away from interschool competition but 
there was no reason given for this. The traditional 
sports of basketball, baseball, and volleyball receive 
attention although the above intramural program is 
followed for limited competition. 

Intramurals for boys is seemingly more popular with 
basketball, baseball, and volleyball being most often 
indulged in. Ring tennis, marbles, soccer, and ping 
pong are on the list of second choices with track, bowl- 
ing, checkers, skat, and batball being the choice of a 
few. Competition for boys seems generally more 
accepted following the popular activities found in the 
general intramural program. Though here, too, there 
is an inclination toward no interschool competition. 
Principals or chosen classroom teachers direct this work 
in most cities although physical education instructors, 
where available, are the leaders. In one instance high 
school volunteers and the city Recreational Department 
offered their services. 











INTRAMURALS 
Girls Boys 
Times per week Frequency Times per week Frequency 
Once 7 CE SIRE Se eee 10 
Twice 5 (5) es SEER 8 
Dnree-temes ................... 1 Three times. .........:........ 2 
LS ee ee 1 Patr mes: ...o..cc22.. cd. 2 
None 13 OO Se eee 11 
Occasionally .................-.-+- 5 No stewer ....:................ 5 
ES eae 1 Occasionally —.........:..5.. Fe 
SS 7 Boys, girls together........ 2 
Program Program 
| rece 11 Basmetnall: ..2..2:....2..: 16 
RS 15 eit, | 21 
Ring tennis .................. 9 Vee oo. 14 
Volleyball ...................... 2 Touch Football ............ 14 
eS nee + i 4 
RI 5 SS a eee 9 
Touch football ............ 6 TS sonar 5 
SS or 7 No answer’ :o.-<.<.:..-.. 6 
Competition Competition 
Basketball .................... 7 eS” re 14 
ss TS 6 eee eS 14 
Volleyball .................... 5 SR es 4 
No competition ............ 14 ee eo 7 
No answer .................... 8 I 5 
TM ce bb Sie Seneca 4 
No: @nSWer «....-....c:-0:-- 7 
ae 1 


Although physical education is being offered in ele- 
mentary schools throughout the states there is not 
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as yet a common method of grading. Most schools 
were undecided as to value of grades and many did 
not respond in any way to the question. “Satisfactory” 
or “Unsatisfactory” are found to be most commonly 
used; the symbols, A, B, C, D; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; 
E, G, F. U; “needs improvement” or “satisfactory 
progress” are the most commonly used and univer- 
sally accepted methods of grading. 

If grades are to be given some method of testing 
seems to be indicated but once again a very indefinite 
reply was made to this particular question. Such tests 
as body mechanics, stunt tests, achievement standards, 
Brace motor ability, physical efficiency, general achieve- 
ment, and local tests are administered in several of 
the larger cities. 

A great many suggestions were advanced for more 
efficient handling and presentation of the program in 
general. Local problems evidenced themselves and in 
some cities suggestions of corrections that would bet- 
ter all programs were added to the original question- 
naire. The most frequent comment was “more sup- 
port and cooperation of classroom teachers,” or “every 
teacher should have some knowledge of physical edu- 
cation activities,” and “a deeper interest by the class- 
room teacher is desirable.” 

Other suggestions listed on the questionnaires were: 

“Better care of equipment.” 

‘Physical education every day.” 

“Build gymnasiums and hold regular classes.” 

“Varied and well balanced program.” 

“Strong intramural program but no _inter-school 
competition.” 

“Class tournaments.” 

“Squad organizations.” 

“Play days.” 

“Drill for physical fitness.” 

“More formal work.” 

“More publicity and stronger PTA connections.” 

“Some type of simplified testing program.” 

“Superintendent consulted on all PE matters.’’ 

“Demonstrations.” 

“Monthly outlines for teachers.” 


Conclusions 

1. In the majority of cities heard from, a director 
or supervisor assists and directs each classroom teacher. 

2. A supervisor’s main duty is to direct teacher ac- 
tivities and teaching is for demonstration purposes only. 

3. In most cities there is a daily program of phy- 
sical education. 

4. Actual period length is still variable according 
to locality. 


5. The recess period and physical education period 
are both held. 


6. In general gymnasiums are not available in all 
schools. 
7. Indications from the survey are that more ex- 
pansion of the program is desirable. 
8. The class combinations are often fifth- and sixth- 
grade girls, fifth- and sixth-grade boys, grades three 
(Continued on Page 161) 
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Recreation - - Second Front 
for Democracy ? 


By 


IOAN YOUNG 


Adrian College 
Adrian, Michigan 


obscure tropical towns lit momentarily by bomb- 

bursts leap into news headlines, old values col- 
lapse, economic foundations tremble, and democracy is 
under fire. Now we begin to think of democracy, not 
in its ballot-counting sense, but as a way of life. 
Whether that way of life will be able to stand the strain 
of conflict and aggression is questioned by our enemies ; 
whether it can stand the greater test of victory, we, 
ourselves, are beginning to wonder. 

On the other hand, the singing squadrons in every 
training station over the country, and the private homes 
and municipal recreation facilities open to soldiers and 
sailors over the whole of the United States, are proof 
enough that democratic forces, once set moving, will 
accumulate their own momentum, and be really cre- 
ative, growing things, against which force of any other 
kind is always destined to fall. 

One of those accumulating forces has shown itself 
at Adrian College in the form of “recreation service.” 
A recreation committee of student leaders was organ- 
ized which met to discuss immediate problems, ques- 
tions of improper attitudes, programs, and to plan a 
“drop-in” room for students with time on their hands. 
How they worked to equip a cheerful, livable recreation 
room!’ Money became the first problem. The best 
parties, they found, were more famous for ingenuity 
than for cost, for all “Jack” and no play makes a dull 
party. These students had a good supply of ingenuity 
and directed it toward a “Wreck” fund drive and sell- 
ing food to hungry students. The financial results of 
these activities proved to more than equip the room 
and to keep adding a piece of furniture and a new game 
as the year progresses. Having filled the campus need 
for an informal place to relax and meet friends in an 
after-class chat-session, the committee turned its at- 
tention to party schemes. 

Ideas seemed to tumble over themselves in the minds 
of these enthusiastic students. Friday “funnites” got 
underway. [Entertainment was planned alternating 
weeks of “Cafeteria Sport Nites” with clever theme 
parties. On the Sports Nights badminton, ping-pong, 
dart bowling, shuffleboard, paddle tennis, and deck 
tennis were arranged in various spots in the gym- 
nasium. Leaders were posted to encourage the stu- 
dent with an “I-cari’t-do-it” complex. Tally sheets, 
given to the arrivals as they entered, indicated the 


A S Japanese assault breaks across the far east, 
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starting point and provided the necessary score sheet. 
A blast of music directed the participants from one 
sport to another, so that during the evening each per- 
son had a taste of all the sports “dished” out in this 
cafeteria style. 


E pwenget parties were made attractive by basing 
them on seasonal ideas and introducing appropriate 
activities. On Hallowe’en, plans took the form of a 
Ghost Walk. A witches’ cauldron prepared the spell 
for scenes in graveyards, horror chambers, and hang. 
ings (made realistic by the use of catsup). The 
“Hunchback of Notre Dame” kept the crowd’s teeth 
chattering as he mingled with them in dark. corners. 
Other parties were the Harvest Festival, Carnival of 
Hearts, Saint Nick Dance, Hatchet Hop, May Party, 
etc. One of the ideas was that of treating the guests as 
children (professors included). Then there were home 
talent shows, hide-and-seek, and treasure hunts. But 
there was always a central idea. 


Costume parties with an idea behind the masquerade 
were sandwiched into the program. Hobo dress for 
scavanger hunt, overall and gingham for a barndance 
—anything to vary the routine costume party. Always 
students were given something to do. Free-for-all 
games, truth and consequences, sleight-of-hand tricks 
in which various ones took part proved more lively 
than a carload of professional entertainers. 


The most talked of affair of the year was the Min- 
strel Show which satisfied the student craving for the 
dramatic. The show was entirely a student project 
from writing the skit and building the scenery to smear- 
ing on the burnt cork. With the title, “Down South,” 
an old Southern home was built from cardboard, slats, 
calcimine, and originality. The music department 
trained and directed the all-girl chorus. 


The recreational program was not without its prob- 
lems—the large majority of girls being one, and the 
substitution of the more social square dance for the 
isolation cheek-to-cheek variety was another - effort. 
Throughout the year barn dances were casually slipped 
into the party program, each time in a different Coat 
of new and smarter paint—the Virginia Reel in the 
midst of a jitterbug-jive session, overall-gingham cos- 
tume in a city-square setting, costumed demonstration 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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A Welfare Project for Defense 


H. T. TAYLOR, Ed. D. 


Supervisor of Physical Education 
Louisville Public Schools 
Louisville, Kentucky 


all allied countries, is at work building boats, 

guns, tanks, planes, and other necessities for war 
in scores of cities throughout the country. Our com- 
munities have become manufacturing centers of vital 
materials that must be created within a given time 
limit. Our industrial organization has become the 
source of production for untold thousands in every 
part of the world. The reorganization of industry has 
been accomplished beyond the hopes of even the most 
optimistic, and we are meeting the problems of hous- 
ing, transportation, and sanitation by careful planning 
and-effort. .. Allied with. the almost complete reorgani- 
zation of industrial production has been the necessity 
of a readjustment of the use of labor and an enormous 
increase in the number of women in every phase of 
this work. 

Women, as productive units in our commercial life, 
are not strangers in any particular industry, but the in- 
crease in their number and the variety of work avail- 
able have created a situation in many communities that 
calls for careful study and immediate action. The wel- 
fare of our citizens, particularly as it pertains to the 
home unit and the care and training of youth from 
birth to maturity, has not had the same constructive 
thought or management that we have given industrial 
problems in defense work. 

Today, hardly an issue of any main news source, be 
it newspaper, magazine, or radio commentator, passes 
without a call to service, especially for assistance in the 
form of work for women. An army of 10,500,000, 
which may well go far beyond that total, drawn from 
the rank and file of the entire country, has depleted our 
available man-power for production and also dis- 
rupted community, as well as individual, home life. 

Children at any age, from birth to manhood, need 
care, the best that the home and community can fur- 
nish, and this care is a direct responsibility of both the 
home and community. Without this care, which in- 
volves protection, training, and supervision of various 
aspects of life, and without the moral strength to as- 
sume this responsibility, we cannot hope to support 
our army, meet our civilian needs, and maintain re- 
spect for the ideals of democracy. 

We, in education, are not bystanders in these matters 
and, in our own particular field of health and physical 
education, have a unique opportunity for service. Na- 
tional and local statistics concerning the problems of 


Ta adult population of the United States, as in 
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juveniles are beginning to impress the public and the 
various welfare agencies dealing with our younger 
generation. 

Play schools, nursery schools, and after school recre- 
ational projects in the schools and in other welfare 
agencies are not new or untried possibilities. They 
have been organized, evaluated, and discussed for years, 
and at least one effort was made on a national scale 
by the Works Projects Administration. This organi- 
zation, however, has finished its work and the respon- 
sibility turned over to the various communities with 
financial assistance through the Lanham Act.! 

The care of the younger child, ages one or two to 
five, while only one phase of the entire problem, is, 
however, one of the most vital aspects for children at 
this age cannot provide for or protect themselves. They 
must have safe, wholeome care and protection through- 
out the full day. The older boy and girl from five to 
maturity also needs the benefit of adult supervision. 


” OUR profession, our experience, as a working 
part of the educational system, gives us at least an 
understanding of the value of sufficient recreational 
outlets and their part in the constructive development 
of home and community life. Recreation alone, as a 
safety valve, if you will, has such a definite value in 
community health, from the social as well as the physi- 
cal viewpoint, that it cannot be reckoned in terms of 
money alone, but also in terms of the difference be- 
tween an upright citizen versus a case for the police or 
juvenile court. 

Those individuals in our profession who are in close 
contact with the communities in which they live and 
work, and who can see and feel the changes going on 
in the homes as well as industries around them, must 
recognize a need for additional service from the schools 
and community welfare organizations. This need, as it 
pertains to youth, is an actual problem of today and 
of the future. It can be stated in definite terms. We 
need additional care, training, and supervision of the 
youth of our country so that home and industrial life 
may be more effective. 

We have our present recreational organizations, 

(Continued on Page 158) 


1 Lanham Act, Public Law No. 849, 76th Congress. Approved 
October 14, 1940. As amended by Public Laws 42, 77th Con- 
gress. Approved April 29, 1941, Law 137, 77th Congress. Ap- 
proved June 28, 1941, Public Law 409, 77th Congress, Ap- 
proved January 21, 1942, Public Law 522, 77th Congress. Ap- 
proved April 10, 1942. 
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Martha Lahey, Public Schools, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Midwest 


Eastern 
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District 
Helen Hazelton, Purdue University, Midwest 
tte, Ind. : 
Boncwt Halsey, University of Lowa, Central 
City, Iowa 
| janet Woodruff, University of Oregon, Northwest 
.: , Ore. 
nce cag Or State Supervisor of Southwest 
Physical Education, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Tulsa Public Southern 


- Schools, - Tulsa, Okla. 


Term 
Expires 
1944 
1944 
1944 


1944 


1944 


PERMANENT HistorIcAL EXHIBITS CoMMITTEE 


F. W. Luehring, Chairman, University Eastern 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Ss. C. Staley, University of Illinois, Midwest 
Urbana, III. 
Jean Cave, Colorado State College of Central 
7 Education, Greeley, Col. 
Winifred Van Hagen, State Board of Southwest 
' Education, Sacramento, Calif. 
; Mary C. Coleman, Women’s College, Southern 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Joseph E. Raycroft, Princeton Uni- Eastern 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 
Helen Newland, 2225 West A Street, Central 
Torrington, Wyo. 
Gertrude Moulton, Oberlin College, Midwest 
Oberlin, Ohio 
' Norma Schwendener, Teachers Col- Midwest 
lege, Columbia University, New 
6 York City 
6 VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE COMMITTEE 
C. O. Jackson, —o University Midwest 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
4 Regina Fejes, 948 South Irvine Street, Midwest 
Sharon, Pa. 
4 Leon Kranz, Northwestern Univers- Midwest 
ity, Evanston, II. 
Clare Small, University of Colorado, Central 
5 Boulder, Col. 
v C. J. Hart, Brigham Young Univers- Southwest 
S ity, Provo, Utah 
Bernard Hughes, New York Univers- Eastern 
iS ity, Washington Square East, New 
York City 
«6 Janet Woodruff, University of Oregon, Northwese 
Eugene, Ore. 
Robert T. Berry, Public Schools, Eastern 
Springfield, Mass. 
45 Gertrude Manchester, Women’s Col- Southern 


lege, Milledgeville, Ga. 
NEcROLOGY COMMITTEE 


Kirk Montague, Chairman, Public Southern 
44 Schools, Norfolk, Va. 
| Pauline Frederick, Kamehameha Southwest 
45 School for Girls, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Lestle Sparks, Willamette University, | Northwest: 
Salem, Ore. 
46 Nelson Walke, Boston University, Eastern 
Boston, Mass. 
46 Helen N. Smith, University of Cin- Midwest 
. cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Carin H. Degermark, Cottey College, Central 
Nevada, Mo. 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
144 Ima James, Chairman, University of Southern 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
4 Bernice Moss, State Supervisor of Southwest 
os Education, Salt Lake City, 
ta 7 
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Gilbert F. Loebs, Colby College, Eastern 1944 
Waterville, Me. 

Lt. Paul R. Washke, Room 1023, Ex- Northwest 1945 
change Bldg., 13th Naval District, 
Seattle, Wash. 

W. J. Wittich, State Teachers College, Midwest 1945 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State Col- Southern 1946 
lege for Women, Denton, Tex. 

Harold Jack, State Department of Ed- Central 1946 
ucation, 301 State Office Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Motion Pictures COMMITTEE 

Edgar Dale, Chairman, Ohio State Midwest 1945 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

Lt. Comdr. C. W. Davis, Rec. Offiice, Southwest 1944 
Recruit Training Division, U. S. 
Naval Training Station, Great 
Lakes, Ill. 

Irma Gene Nevins, Assistant, Nation- * Central 1945 
al Director First Aid, Water Safety . 
and Accident Prevention, American 
Red Cross, National MHdartrs., 
Washington, D. C. 

Francois D’Eliscu, formerly at Ranger Eastern 1944 


& Combat School, Fort Meade, Md. 


‘Athletic Equipment Available 

ee IS possible to obtain physical fitness equipment on a list 

approved for manufacture under WPB Order #M-126 as 
amended. Institutions wishing to purchase equipment should 
place an order with a firm which can supply the material. On 
the order should appear a statement.to the effect that the equip- 
ment is needed for participation in a physical fitness program 
advocated by the U. S. Office of Education. The list of ap- 
proved items is as follows: swimming pool equipment (ladders, 
platforms, diving board platforms, fulcrums), climbing poles, 
climbing ropes, parallel bars, horizontal bars, stall bars, flying 
and traveling rings, horizontal ladders, basketball goals, volley- 
ball standards, boxing-ring supports, climbing ladders, jumping 
standards, striking and training-bag assemblies, climbing struc- 
tures of jungle gym or obstacle-course type, slides (6 and 8 
foot heights only), mat hangars and mat trucks, swinging sets 
with seats in units of two (8 and 10 foot heights only), school 
ground backstops, combination apparatus units including hori- 
zontal bars, climbing ropes, ladders, and overhead ladders, or 
any combination of these items. 


Disinfecting Gym Shoes 


MAX* school administrators have questioned the desirability 
of the procedure involved in the WPB ruling to the effect 
that schools may purchase gym schoes without ration tickets 
provided they retain title to the shoes. The Office of Educa- 
tion consulted the U. S. Public Health Service on this problem 
and obtained the following facts: 

1. Shoes should be used by the same student throughout the 
school term or year. 

2. When shoes are recalled they should be disinfected before 
redistribution. 


3. To disinfect shoes put them in an ordinary shoe box and 
place in the box a wad of absorbent cotton 2 inches in diameter 
saturated with 40-volume solution of formaldehyde, 

4. Close box and leave for 5 or 6 hours. The dermatologist 
of the U. S. Public Health Service who provided this inform- 
ation was a member of the board which ruled that this pro- 
cedure was sanitary for the Army. 


Dr. McKinstry Becomes President of Russell Sage College 
EMBERS of our Association will be glad to know that 
Dr. Helen M. McKinstry, internationally known in the 

field of physical education, was elected President of Russell 








Sage College on January 1. Dr. McKinstry has been an Honor 
Award Fellow since 1932. She was made Acting President of 
Russell Sage College two years ago when Dr. James Meader, 
who was then President, resigned to go into the Army. 


Nomination Recommendations Are Solicited 
LL members of the Representative Assembly are encouraged 
to send in their recommendations for President-Elect to 
their respective District representative on the Nominating Com- 
mittee, members of which are listed in this issue. 


Congratulations to Dr. Maroney 

REDERICK W. Maroney, M. D., who served as presi- 

dent of the National Association for two years, has been 
appointed Dean of Students and Chairman of the Department 
of Personnel Service at Brooklyn College. He formerly served 
as Chairman of the. Department of Physical Education for 
Men. Positions held by Dr. Maroney in his colorful and suc- 
cessful career include the directorship of the health education 
departments of the State Teachers College at La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, the New Jersey State Department of Education, 
and the Atlantic City Public Schools. He also served as Pres- 
ident of Arnold College and for ten years was a member of the 
faculty at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dr. Steinhaus with U. S. Office of Education 
HE Board of Trustees of George Williams College, Chi- 
cago, granted Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus a leave of absence 
to become Consultant in Health Education in the U. S. Office 
of Education. Since January 1, he has had the responsibility 
for guidance and promotion of health education programs in 
the schools and colleges. 


For Conference Delegates Wishing to See Local Attractions 
ee local hospitality committee for the New York Con- 
ference is willing to serve as a clearing house for informa- 
tion concerning local attractions scheduled during the week of 
April 24-29 in New York City. Requests for such information 
sent to Mr. Charles Kraft, Jr., Conference Manager, Board of 
Education, Brooklyn, will be referred to the Committee. 
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By Howard Porter, Argentine High School 
Kansas City, Kansas 


MAISSOURI . . . «© «© ss . By Ruth A. Frasier 

The officers of the Missouri Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation for the school year 1943-44 are 
as follows: President, Helen Riordan, Hannibal; Vice Presi- 
dent, Ruth Ann Frasier, Kansas City; Secretary-Treasurer, 
R. L. Pigott, Maplewood; Member at Large, Dorothea Kirk- 
wood, St. Louis; Ellen Towse, Cape Girardeau. 

The new basketball foul rule, allowing five personal fouls 
‘before ejection from a game, is to be given a trial by the 
coaches in the high schools of Missouri before any official ac- 
tion on its adoption is taken by the state athletic association. 
The two opposing coaches must agree on whether the 4- or 5- 
foul rule will be used before the game is to be played and in 
case of disagreement the present rule regarding fouls will gov- 
ern the play. 

Maplewood Richmond Heights Senior High of St. Louis 
County, Missouri, has arranged for all senior boys to spend 
one hour a day five days a week in a pre-induction physical 
conditioning course. 

Each boy was examined by the school physician to check 
organic defects before entering the course. The following ac- 
tivities made up the major part of the program; endurance 
running, calisthenics, military marching, obstacle-course run- 
ning, rope climb, chinning, tumbling, wrestling, boxing, and the 
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. . ne 
Central District Meeting 


It is regretted that the program of the Centra] Dis- 
trict Conference scheduled for Topeka, Kansas, March 
5-6, could not’ be published in the Journal. Due to a 
wise but a necessarily hurried decision by the Central 
District to plan a meeting, the copy of the program 
arrived too late for the February issue. Publication in 
this issue would not have reached the membership until 
after the meeting. The National Association cooperated 
with state association presidents and other groups to 
publicize the meeting which was held in conjunction with 
the Regional Institute on Physical Fitness of the U, s. 
Office of Education in Topeka, March 7-9, the regional 
meeting of the School Administrators of the N.E.A, in 
Kansas City on March 7-9, and a meeting of the Kansas 
State Association in Topeka on March 3-4. 











following sports during their seasons: touch football, soccer 
basketball, softball, and track and field. 

Boys who have taken the course and are now in the armed 
forces are enthusiastic in their reports on the benefits they 
have obtained from this program. 

A health committee was appointed by the superintendent of 
schools at. University City shortly after Pearl Harbor. The 
function of this committee was to improve the health of the 
children in our schools. Every school and all grade levels were 
represented on this committee ; it comprised also representatives 
of. these areas: custodians, cafeteria managers, health service, 
and social guidance departments. 

The first year the committee studied carefully ways for im- 
proving the healthful living in the schools and the need for 
health instruction in the schools. Recommendations were made 
to the Board of Education. 

The next year a sub-committee was appointed which worked 
on a functional health course of study for the elementary 
schools. This year the course is being tried out in the elemen- 
tary schools; suggestions are being brought to the committee 
and there is a conscious effort to improve the health and health 
teaching constantly. 

The enlarged health and physical fitness program in Univer- 
sity City Senior High School will start its second year in Feb- 
ruary. The Health and Physical Education Department is 
responsible for every boy and girl in the senior high school one 
period a day. The tenth and twelfth grades have five periods 
a week of activity; the eleventh grade has two periods of 
activity and three of health instruction. Functional health 
teaching is part of each activity period. The manuals, Physi- 
cal Fitness Through Physical Education and Physical Fit- 
ness Thr&igh Health Education, are used with supplementation, 

There has been no increase in staff or physical facilities; the 
program was arranged to give only a slightly heavier load in 
teaching hours (one to two hours a week) but a larger pupil- 
period load. The program is arranged to have the classes 
(averaging 80) divided for the sports phase of the teaching 
and together in the fundamentals, gymnastics, and rhythm. 
The teachers have shown their loyalty and patriotism in ac- 
cepting graciously the added load, and conducting the classes 
in such places as the stage, the cafeteria, and the concrete 
drive-way. : 

The sudden death of Deyo S. Leland of St. Louis on January 
8 was a great shock to his many friends, students, and asso- 
ciates. Mr. Leland graduated from Michigan State Normal 
School at Ypsilanti and later received his B. S. in Education 
from the University of Michigan. He was always an active 
member of our association, having been instrumental in acquir- 
ing a charter and constitution for the Midwest section. At the 
time of his death, Mr. Leland was Health Coordinator and 


Head of Physical Education at the John Burroughs School at 
St. Louis. 


WA . . :.... =... . « By Noel H. Fame 
Since Pearl Harbor rapid strides have been made in the 


physical education program in Iowa. This has been done 
through the joint effort and cooperation of the Iowa Associa- 
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‘on for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and the 
State Department of Public Instruction under the supervision 
of Mr. A. J. Steffey. , 

Three tentative bulletins have been issued for high school 
boys’ physical education, one for high school girls’ physical edu- 

ae and one for the elementary grades. There has been 
— : demand for these materials that the supply has been ex- 
aan Committees are now at work revising and expanding 
both the high school boys’ and girls’ bulletins. It is hoped 
that they will be available by next fall. 

Demonstration and discussion meetings have also been held 
in all sections of the state. About thirty members of the Iowa 
Association attended the Lincoln, Nebraska, meeting called by 
the U. S. Office of Education at which the manual, Physical 
Fitness Through Physical Education was introduced. Since 
that meeting these leaders have assisted with one state leader- 
ship conference, eleven district conferences, and about 60 coun- 
ty meetings. The Department of Public Instruction has also 
promoted demonstrations and discussions in 43 counties which 
were attended by physical training teachers and administrators. 

Administrators from about 200 schools attended the district 
conferences. County leaders for both high school boys’ and 
girls’ physical education have been appointed in every county 
of the state. These leaders helped organize and promote coun- 
ty meetings. 

In order to help solve the teacher-shortage problem in physi- 
cal education for teacher-training institutions, at the request of 
of and with the assistance of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, short courses of one week were promoted last summer. 
These were effective in increasing interest and improving the 
instruction in the physical education program. 


MINNESOTA . . . . . . . . By Mercedes Gugisberg 

There was a meeting of the Legislative Council of the Min- 
nesota Association at the University of Minnesota, November 
13, 1943. Dr. Glen Galligan, President, presided. 

Dr. Carl L. Nordly of the University of Minnesota, Presi- 
dent of the Central District, made a report in regard to the 
Central District and National Conventions. 

Mercedes Nelson of the Minneapolis Public Schools, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, suggested plans for the de- 
velopment, of needed legislation. 

A permanent file of the Association’s records are to be 
made. Paul Schmidt of Rochester is chairman of that com- 
mittee. 

Katherine Lennon of St. Paul worked out an integrated pro- 
gram tor a posture unit. A series of assemblies climaxed the 
unit involving rhythms, demonstrations of posture, and: helps 
for the academic teacher in assisting the physical education 
teacher. : 

There was a meeting of the junior high teachers in St. Paul 
to determine the status quo of girls’ programs within that 
city. Means of reaching out in various directions to improve 
the program were discussed. The tests of the Research Com- 
mittee on Performance Levels for High Schools will be ad- 
ministered this year and results tabulated. 

First meeting of the Minneapolis section was held November 

30. Miss Eugenia Ziemer spoke on physical fitness. Carol 
Kane led the group in country dances. Miss Ziemer was re- 
cently appointed assistant supervisor of physical education in 
Minneapolis. 
_ Officers of the Western Division of the Minnesota Associa- 
tion are: President, Irving Christenson, Fergus Falls; Vice- 
President, W. G. Hanson, Moorhead; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Rocelia Rud, Crookston; Delegate, Flora Frick, Moorhead 
Teachers College. 

A basketball clinic was held at Harmony High School on 
November 15. Coach Roy Moren was in charge. Basketball 
skills, officiating, training, and conditioning were discussed. 


Coaches, superintendents, and officials from Southwestern Min- 
nesota attended. 


An institute in health for school administration was planned 
for January at the University of Minnesota. The University 
and the State Department of Education are cooperating in 
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sponsoring the event. 

All schools in Minnesota are asked to follow the Victory 
Corps manual, Physical Fitness Through Physical Education 
for the Victory Corps. 

A large number of schools in the state are devoting five pe- 
riods a week to physical education. 

St Olaf College increased the two-year requirement to a 
four-year requirement in the spring of 1942. Classes meet 
three times a week. 

Officers of the Central Division of the Minnesota Association 
are: President, Helen Fabricius, St. Cloud Teachers College; 
Vice-President, Andrew Anderson, St. Cloud; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Hattic Rosentreter, Willmar; Delegate, Wollard Kottke, 
Anoka. 

Officers of the Northeast Division of the state association 
are: President, Clarence A. Nelson, Duluth State Teachers 
College; Vice-President, M. G. Anderson, Coleraine; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Gladys Swanson, College of St. Scholastica, 
Duluth. 

Officers of the Southeast Division of the state association 
are: President, Warren Goehrs, Rochester; Vice-President, 
Virginia Towner, Plainview; Secretary-Treasurer, Paul 
Schmit, Rochester. 





Northwest District * 
* Association News 











By Mary G. Hutchinson, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

WASHINGTON ... . . . . By Mary G. Hutchinson 

The University of Washington is the recipient of a gift of 
$500 from the Anti-Tuberculosis League of King County. The 
money will be used for the production of a film on the recruit- 
ment of teachers for physical and health education to be used 
in the high schools in King County. The film will be pro- 
duced in the campus studio under the direction of Mr. Jacob- 
sen, Studio Director, and a committee composed of Dean 
Francis Powers, Dr. Alice Hayden, Mrs. Mary G. Hutch- 
inson, and Miss Dorothy MacLean, Chairman. The film will 
be prepared specifically for use by high school girls, and will 
present the various activities of the Women’s Physical Edu- 
cation Department and, also, various professional opportunities. 

The In-Service Education Program of the University of 
Washington is described in the bulletin, “In-Service Training 
Program,” edited by Dr. Edgar Draper of the College of 
Education. Reports of visits and various recommendations in 
the field of art, music, history, and physical and health educa- 
tion are included. 





Southern District + 
«+ Association News 


By Grace Fox, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


ALABAMA .............. By Margaret McCall 

Miss Frances Croley, graduate of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education at Alabama State College for Women, 
is serving with the Red Cross in Great Britain. Miss Helen 
Turner, who is on leave of absence from Birmingham Southern 
College, has landed in North Africa where she is serving with 
the Red Cross. 

The members of the Physical Education Club at Alabama 
State College for Women are sponsoring the sale of war 
bonds and stamps among members of the faculty and student 
body. An Alabama College jeep was purchased during a ten- 
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day period in December. 

The modern dance group under the direction of Miss Marian 
Watson of Alabama State College for Women presented a 
program at Gunter Field, Montgomery, on December 19. 


FLORIDA + ae By R. D. Snyder 
The Florida War Recreation Conference, sponsored by the 
State Defense Council in cooperation with the Recreation 
Division: of the Federal Security Agency, the National Recre- 
ation Association, and the Florida Recreation Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, was held in Tampa, November 16, 17, and 18, 1943. 

The program of the three-day conference was divided into 
four parts: Coordination and Community Planning for Recre- 
ation in War Time; Recreation for Service Men and Women; 
Recreation Problems of Youth—Youth Security Recreation; 
and War Industry Recreation Problems. 

The two instructors in the Girl’s Physical Education De- 
partment of the Lakeland High School are handling over 700 
girls every day with very limited facilities. One of their 
greatest problems was concerned with medical examinations, 
and permanent and temporary excuses from various activities. 
Since it was imposssible to secure a school physician due to 
the shortage of doctors in the community, the following form 
was mimeographed for use: 


PHyYSICIAN’s RECOMMENDATION FOR RESTRICTED ACTIVITY 
Pupil’s Name 


po Re ane Sere ee ee LO GEC Sere 

SER ee eee Cs eae Seen Home Roomn........ 

It is recommended that this student participate during the 

period beginning (date) 00... and ending (date) 

pee Re sevseseseeseseseseeees-» IN the activities checked below: 
Strenuous Moderate Special 

Basketball Archery Correctives 

Speedball Deck Tennis Remedial 

Soccer Croquet Sun Bathing 

Touch Football Horseshoes 

Gymnastics Table Tennis 

Tumbling Walking 

Combat Calisthenics 

Track and Field 

Swimming 

Hiking 

Tennis 

Add any other activities recommended..............-..-..-.--:-cescescssseeeeee 





The reason for this restriction is (be specific) .. 


RRMA cio ec cca ferent 6b fb eee ec Physician 


To meet the need of lockers for the girl’s clothing, ordinary 
market baskets are being used. Baskets are numbered con- 
secutively and placed in rows accordingly. Each girl was 
assigned a basket which she checks out at the beginning of 
the period and returns at the end with her clothes in it. These 
baskets are kept locked in a screened-in area with adequate 
ventilation. Those individuals who are unable to take activity 
take care of the basket room and also any office work which 
needs to be done. 


A badly needed addition to the play area was that of six 
volleyball courts. Permission was granted by the city to block 
off a street behind the school during school hours. In this area 
the volleyball courts were painted. Of course, the width of the 
street is not exactly the same as the dimensions of a regula- 
tion volleyball court, bnt these courts have added a great deal 
of space for the carrying out of the physical education pro- 
gram. 

During the second six weeks of school in the junior and 
seriior high schools of Dade County, the physical education 
departments were- humming with activity,-administering phys- 
ical fitness tests and conducting units of instruction in volley- 
ball (girls) and touch football (boys) in addition to the other 
developing activities inserted into the program. 

At the end of the unit in volleyball for girls, a double elim- 
ination tournament was held under the sponsorship of the Miami 








Beach Recreation Department, Mrs. Marian Wood Huey 
Director, and through the cooperation of the Miami City 
Recreation Department a most ideal situation was set up at 
Moore Park, which was a central location. Under the direction 
of Mr. Roberts, City Recreation Director, nine courts, in 
rows of three, were arranged easily accessible to a Central 
Clerk’s desk and to the public address system, for which every 
one was most grateful, and which added much to the success 
of the tournament. 

There were 342 junior high and 128 senior high school girls 
who participated in this tournament. A and B teams repre- 
sented six senior high and fifteen junior high schools. Winners 
in each A and B division received appropriate awards from 
the Miami Beach Recreation Department. 

There was a great deal of enthusiasm shown by students 
and instructors for this type of competition, which was a 
climax for the activity of the intramural program. 

Touch football for boys was in the mait. confined to the 
individual school, with teams from the different classes, groups, 
organizations, etc. 

Every boy and girl in our junior and senior high schools js 
given a physical fitness test at the beginning of school in order 
to find out what their physical status is, and activities are 
then given to correct their weaknesses, and to stimulate the 
individual to work for a well developed body. Near the close of 
school the tests are given again to determine the progress 
made in correcting the weakness found in the first test. 

A program of after-school activities is offered every boy 
and girl who will avail themselves of the opportunity for extra 
participation and development. 


MISSISSIPPI i ee: Ve . By Ethel Cain 

Everywhere people are discussing the alarming rise in 
juvenile delinquency. Dr. Felix J. Underwood, Executive Of- 
ficer, State Board of Health, feels that parents, teachers, com- 
munities, and government all have a joint responsibility in this 
fight against juvenile delinquency in Mississippi. 

A Child Guidance Center, under the direction of Dr. Estelle 
A. Magiera has been designed by the Mississippi State Board 
of Health to deal with common emotional disturbances of chil- 
dren up to seventeen years of age. The Center seeks also to 
“help parents and teachers to form a confident, courageous, 
happy child, and not the frightened, defiant, tragic little crea- 
ture we call the juvenile delinquent.” ' 

The Chinese school of Greenville is the first in Mississippi 
to attain 100 per cent dental corrections. The Mississippi Ed- 
ucational Advance states: “All pupils enrolled in the school 
have been to the dentist, have had their dental defects cor- 
rected, and now possess dental certificates attesting to their fine 
record.” Even though this is a small school it is to be com- 
mended for this outstanding achievement. 

All junior and senior physical education majors at Delta 
State Teachers College are student members of the National 
Association. 

The class in “Leadership in Community Recreation” is get- 
ting some practical experience in recreation leadership by 
sponsoring the Saturday night parties for the student body in 
the Whitfield Gymnasium at Delta Teachers College. 

Mr. Russell Lyons, State Director of Physical Education, 
urges all coaches and physical education teachers to belong to 
the State Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Associa- 
tion, stating that without the membership of each of these in- 
dividuals, professional work throughout the state will be re- 
tarded. 


TEXAS By Dorothy Needham, Maybelle Tinkle 

In December, the president of the University of Texas, Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey, was made an honorary member of the 
U.T.S.A. During the afternoon he visited riding, bowling, ten- 
nis, golf, and archery clubs. The President showed his skill in 
all of these activities by participating with these groups. Later 
Dr. Rainey attended a supper party with 180 club members 
and a song was dedicated to him at that time. After supper 
Dr. and Mrs. Rainey were initiated in a candlelight ceremony. 
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During the evening the Raineys visited badminton, fencing, 

jmming, and modern dance clubs. The interest and partici- 
om of President Rainey in the University of Texas Sports 
Association program was an inspiration to both the staff and 


students. 

The University of Texas has received news that it has been 
selected as one of the places for the second round of physical 
fitness institutes sponsored by the Federal Security Agency, 
under the direction of Dr. D. K. Brace and Miss Dorothy 
La Salle. This institute was held in Austin, Texas, February 
8, 9 and 10. 

For the past two years the state meeting of the Texas State 
Teachers’ Association has been cancelled due to travel diffi- 
culties and the inability to have adequate convention accommo- 
dations. Because of this situation we are strengthening the 
local groups already organized and encouraging the organiza- 
tion of new groups. If we cannot travel far to meet in large 
groups, certainly we can get together with those in our com- 
munity who are interested in health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

As a result of this situation we hope to accomplish the fol- 
lowing three objectives : 

1. To increase the membership of our state association and 
through the medium of the News Bulletin give practical assist- 
ance to the many people new in the field of health, physical 
education, and recreation. 

2. The appointing of leaders in the field to act as consult- 
ants to whom new or inexperienced teachers might write for 
aid on specific problems. 

3. The organization of a junior professional group in the 
high schools. This group will act as leaders and assist with 
teaching due to the serious shortage of teachers. These stu- 
dent leaders, through this experience, might be encouraged to 
specialize in the field of health, physical education, or recrea- 
tion during their college careers. 

The following are new officers of the Texas Association of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation: Frances Way- 
man, Acting Director, Physical Education, Fort Worth Public 
Schools—President; Kathryn Haden, Arlington Heights High 
School, Fort Worth, Texas—Editor, News Bulletin; Kitty 
Wingo, Amon Carter High School, Fort Worth, Texas—Asso- 
ciate Editor, News Bulletin; Eula Buck, R. L. Paschal High 
School, Fort Worth, Texas—Associate Editor, News Bulletin; 
Ray Montgomery, Ernest Parker Junior High School, Fort 
Worth, Texas—Associate Editor, News Bulletin; Virginia 
Bourquardez, Health and Physical Education Department, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton—Chairman, Member- 
ship Commitee. 


NORTH CAROLINA By Charles E. Spencer 

The North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction 
has made plans to conduct thirty-five physical fitness institutes 
on a county basis beginning January 6, 1944. The institutes 
are under the direction of Mr. Charles E. Spencer, State 
Adviser of Health and Physical Education. Other members 
of the institute staff ‘will include Mr. Ralph J. Andrews, Vic- 
tory Corps Coordinator, and Miss Ruth Moore, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Miss Evelyn Griffin of Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina; Miss Elizabeth 
Cameron, Meredith College, and representatives of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege. The institutes will be for the dual purpose of providing 
in-service training for teachers ind to train student leaders 
from the schools invited to attend the institutes. 

Each institute will be held for one day. No speeches are to 
be made. The entire day will be utilized in teaching activi- 
ties to students and teachers. Student leaders from the sev- 
eral schools in the counties in which the institutes are to be 
held will learn by doing. 


TENNESSEE ae By Catherine Allen 

A high school physical education manual is now in the 
process of publication by the State Department of Education. 
This manual will be distributed to all the high schools of the 
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state. The material to be included was edited by the staff 
of the University of Tennessee. 

Due to the probability that the University of Tennessee will 
have football next fall, Mr. John Barnhill and Mr. John Mauer 
of the Athletic Department are resigning from the Physical 
Training Air Corps program. Replacements will have to be 
made in the immediate future. 

Mr. J. D. Alexander, formerly of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity and East Carolina Teachers College, and Mr. Yater 
Breeding of Loudon High School recently joined the staff of 
the Physical Training for Army Engineering students in uni- 
form, which brings the men’s staff at the University to a total 
of ten. 


GEORGIA By Alethea H. Whitney 


At the Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, the 
skill clubs of the Recreation Association have been enjoying 
an active season. The Penguin Club under the direction of 
Betty Lippman, presented a water pageant and swimming dem- 
onstration entitled “King Neptune and His Jivettes,” January 
28 and 29. The Modern Dance Club, directed by Sonya 
Borenstein, graduate of N.Y.U. who recently joined the phys- 
ical education department as dance instructor, prepared a group 
of original compositions which were presented at a meeting of 
the civic music club, January 22. 

The Folk Club, with Alethea Whitney as faculty adviser, 
closed the fall quarter with a big Barn Dance to which the 
entire campus was invited. About 400 attended in hill-billy 
costumes, and enjoyed an evening of square dances amid a 
hay-strewn gymnasium which they were able to find because 
of the kindly guidance of a couple of realistic scare-crows! 
The Tumbling Club, sponsored by Grace Chapin, gave a varied 
program of tumbling and pyramids to a breathless audience of 
the children of the college Demonstration School in their as- 
sembly, January 19. 

The Swimming Club of Agnes Scott College presented a 
swimming pageant February 24. Agnes Scott is giving a course 
in recreational leadership this quarter. This course is spon- 
sored by the Department of Physical Education and the War 
Council. It is a six-weeks’ course, two hours.a week. A need 
was felt on the campus for this course because so many calls 
were coming in to the college for recreational leaders. 

The Department of Recreation in Decatur sponsored a recre- 
tional leadership course the week of January 24-29, under the 
direction of Miss Helen Dauncey of the National Recreation 
Association. 

Miss Dorothy Fugitt, state chairman of the basketball sec- 
tion of the N.S.W.A. arranged a clinic for examining and 
rating officials, held in Atlanta, January 28 and 29. She was 
assisted by Miss Dorothy Chamings, of Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, national basketball judge, and by 
Miss Llewellyn Wilburn, Agnes Scott national basketball offi- 
cial. 

At the request of Mr. L. M. Lester, Director of the Teacher 
Training and Certification Division of the State Department 
of Education, the professional standards committee of the 
G.A.H.P.E.R. has prepared a detailed statement of recom- 
mendations regarding the responsibilities and preparation of 
the high school and elementary classroom teacher for the field 
of health and physical education. Committee members include 
Mrs. Mary Ella Soule of the University of Georgia, Dr. 
Thomas McDonough of Emory University, and Dr. Gertrude 
Manchester of Georgia State College for Women, chairman. 
It is hoped that present requirements for teaching in this field 
will be considerably raised and extended as a result of this 
study. 

The fifth and sixth grades of the Charles Ellis School, 
Savannah, conduct a unique playground program. Playground 
“directors” are elected by each class from among the children, 
to assist the teacher on duty. These directors carry games 
equipment to the yard and check it in after the play period. 
Pupil leaders meet with the teacher once a week to discuss 
problems and to plan the week’s program. 

Friedson Odom, captain and quarterback of the Georgia 
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School for the Deaf football team, won a place on the “big 
twelve honor roll” as announced by Jchn (Red) Davis of Lake 
City, Florida, chairman of the All-Southern Selection Board. 
Odom, a native of Albany, is a junior at the Cave Spring 
Institution and, in addition to being an outstanding star, pos- 
sesses speech and lip-reading abilities to the extent that deaf- 
ness was not a barrier to him in communicating with officials 
and others. 

The Executive Committee of the G.A.H.P.E.R. held its sec- 
ond meeting of the school year in Macon, January 15, with 
Dr. Gertrude Manchester, president, presiding. Mr. Charles 
M. Graves, State Recreation Director of the Federal Security 
Agency addressed the group, explaining plans for the provision 
of training for much-needed executives in the field of recre- 
ation. 

Lt. Sam A. Williams, son of Professor F. B. Williams of 
Savannah, is at a fighter station in England where he is in 
charge of the physical training program. 


VIRGINIA . oe Ve Sa By Martha Barksdale 

In Virginia as in many other states, most of our trained 
physical education teachers have gone into the various services 
for the duration, necessitating the use of the regular classroom 
teachers in conducting the physical education programs on the 
high school level. This means that women with little training 
or experience in physical education must take the responsi- 
bility of the program for both boys and girls at a time when 
increased emphasis is desired for conditioning our high school 
pupils to meet the needs and demands of the emergency, to 
say nothing of adequate normal development. 

Various steps have been taken to assist these classroom 
teachers in carrying the program; i.e., last spring the State 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
with the cooperation of the State Department of Education and 
several state institutions of higher learning, conducted a series 
of institutes over the state. The personnel attending these in- 
stitutes were high school classroom teachers who did not ex- 
pext to go into other service. At these institutes, they saw 
demonstrations of physical education class work, discussed 
various problems, saw practical use of pupil leaders and actu- 
ally took part in activities, thereby getting experience in the 
presentation and undergoing coaching in various activities. 

This year, the State Department of Education is continu- 
ing its practice of supervision and assistance through school 
visitations by conducting city and county-wide training insti- 
tutes for teachers conducting programs and institutes for the 
training of pupil leaders. 

Physical achievement tests are now being required in all 
Virginia public Schools. With the findings of preliminary 
tests made by schools all over the state in 1942-43, coupled 
with other findings and studies in the United States, new 
physical achievement test forms have been prepared and dis- 
tributed to all schools for the session of 1943-44. This was 
made possible through the splendid cooperation of schools in 
sending their results to the State Department in Richmond at 
the end of the last school year. These preliminary tests, em- 
phasized by the publication of the Federal Manual, Physical 
Fitness Through Physical Education, and by the State Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation which 
held district meetings at several teacher-training institutes in 
various sections of the state were the basis for the new cards 
distributed in October of this year. 

Briefly, these are individual pupil cards and are designed to 
be used in determining the strength of the large muscle groups 
of the body (arm and shoulders, the trunk, and the legs), and 
in determining the ability of the individual to perform certain 
game skills involving a great deal of coordination, agility, bal- 
ance, timing, etc. 

There are four different cards, two for the elementary grades, 
4 to 7, inclusive; one for boys and one for girls. There are 
two cards for the high school level, one for boys and one for 
girls. The cards vary somewhat as to tests involved and 
standards used, so that reasonable performances and sex dif- 
ferences could be met. Bulletins were prepared for each type 
of card explaining in detail the events listed on the card. 


These tests are to be kept by all schools and are to serye as 
a part of the permanent record of the individual student, Re- 
sults observed are serving as guides in developing a broader 
and more effective program in physical education based on in- 
dividual needs. 

The Parent Teachers’ Association and a committee of high 
school students of Beverly Manor High School of Staunton 
Virginia, have successfully carried on Friday evening recrea- 
tion programs. Since the student population attending Bey. 
erley Manor comes from a rural area, it may be seen that 
students need opportunities for recreation whether they liye 
in the city or country. 

It has been brought to the attention of the State Physical 
Education Department that a series of county institutes for 
training student leaders might be highly desirable. 

Now with the scarcity of trained physical education teachers 
and with students being used more and more to carry on the 
actual programs, it might be a timely and worth-while venture. 
A few select students might be sent from each school to a 
county institute for a definite period of intensive physical edy- 
cation training (perhaps a week during summer vacation). 
Details as to cost, housing, and instruction would of course 
have to be worked out, but should not be prohibitive problems. 

Additional comments and suggestions relative to such a plan 
will be welcomed and should be sent to Major E. V. Graves, 
State Supervisor of Physical Education, State Office Building, 
Richmond 16, Virginia. 

The William and Mary alumni and other friends are making 
plans for a memorial to be set up to the late Mr. Leigh Tucker 
Jones, former professor of physical education. 





News from the + 
+ Therapeutic Section 











By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 

As part of the plan for the physical fitness for all women 
students, Miss Rachel Benton of the Department of Physical 
Education at the University of Maryland has launched a pro- 
gram of body mechanics classes. Using a newly installed East- 
man silhouettograph camera, posture pictures are taken of all 
the girls enrolled in physical education classes. These pictures 
are graded according to the Wellesley method, and are used 
as the basis for selection, consultation, motivation, instruction, 
and for individual exercise programs. All girls whose pictures 
show a need for special work are enrolled in body mechanics 
classes. These classes are also open to a limited number of 
students on a voluntary basis. The latter frequently chose the 
classes because they wanted to improve their body movements 
in everyday activities, streamline their figures, develop strength, 
or eliminate menstrual cramps. 

These classes are under the direction of Misss Jean Tenney. 
An interesting innovation developed by Miss Tenney is a bul- 
letin board for carrying out instructions for exercises recom- 
mended for dysmenorrhea. Each exercise is accompanied by 
illustrations. This arrangement makes it possible for a student 
to go to the therapeutic room to follow these exercises even 
though an instructor is not present. In place of her usual class 
activity the girl who reports to her regular sports or dance 
class: with a complaint of menstrual cramps is sent by her 
regular instructor to the therapeutic room for the period, there 
to carry out the bulletin board instructions. 

- * + 

The Minnesota Physiotherapy Association is making a splen- 
did contribution in the promotion of body mechanics through 
a plan which could be carried out by many people trained in 
physical education and interested in the field of body mechanics. 
Lecture and demonstration classes are held for student nurses 
in many of the city hospitals, for American Red Cross Nurses’ 
Aid classes, and for other volunteer hospital workers. Points 
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stressed are those which are particularly significant to the nurs- 
ing profession. Many women who are volunteering for service 
are not in physical condition to resist the strain of hospital 
ward duty, handling patients, and heavy trays. Furthermore 
they are not aware of ways of avoiding these strains or meet- 
ing them successfully. Even nurses who are subject to these 
strains for eight or more hours a day frequently become cas- 
yalties themselves. In these classes the women are taught to 
recognize the activities likely to constitute strains and lead to 
injury, and are taught how to perform these activities and at 
the same time conserve energy. Bed making, leaning over beds, 
and moving of patients in bed, assisting patients onto their feet, 
and in their first steps of walking are subjects which are dis- 
cussed, demonstrated, and practiced by the class members. 
Good foot mechanics and posture as a means of conserving en- 
ergy are also stressed. Hospital supervisors are very enthus- 
iastic about these lectures, and are anxious to have them re- 
peated for each group of incoming nurses. The initial enthusi- 
asm of the Nurse’s Aids, Gray Ladies, and other volunteer 
workers can more easily be maintained if their work is pleas- 
urable and satisfying and uncomplicated by marked fatigue and 
even acute injury. Physical education people who would like 
to make a contribution to their community hospitals may find 
it possible to offer a similar service. Miss Sarah Kollman, De- 
partment of Physical Therapy, University Hospital, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, has prepared a course outline for this type 
of teaching, and will be glad to share it with anyone interested 
in making such a contribution. 





Southwest District + 
+» Association News 











By Margaret King, Roosevelt High School 
Salinas, Calif. 

The officers of the Southwest District for 1943-1944 are as 
follows : 

President: John F. Bovard, University of California, Los 
Angeles, California. 

President-Elect: Glen Worthington, Logan High School, 
Logan, Utah. 

Past President: Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Sec.-Treas.: Hazel J. Cubberley, University of California, 
Los Angeles, California. 


ee a 
Regional conferences of the Utah Association for Health, 


. Physical Education, and Recreation were held in Ogden De- 


cember 4 and in Provo, December 11. Reed Swenson of Weber 
College and Helena B. Case of Ogden High School were in 
charge of the Ogden meeting which was held at Weber Col- 
lege. The morning session featured discussions of such im- 
portant problems as the medical-dental program for high 
schoo! students, evaluation of the physical fitness program, 
organizing the high school for physical fitness, introduction 
of th: federal bulletin, Physical Fitness Through Health Edu- 
cation, and pre-induction physical education needs as revealed 
through army experience. In the afternoon very interesting 
demonstrations were conducted. These included a naval cadet 
drill and obstacle course, water stunts and games, naval cadet 
testing program, group games for girls, elementary school 
activities, a one-day class program in physical education for 
both boys and girls. The meeting in Provo was held at the 
Brigham Young University under the leadership of C. J. Hart, 
Leo.a Holbrook, and Glenn Simmons. The morning session 
was devoted to discussion of the theme, “Physical Fitness 
Through Health and Physical Education,” and to demonstra- 
tions of strategy and skills in team games for girls, a critical 
analysis of the Victory Corps exercises for girls, a dance pro- 
gram for high school girls, and physical capacity tests for 
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junior high school boys. In the afternoon a demonstration 
of the army testing program was given following a discussion 
of medical and dental corrections. A film on self-saving 
aquatic skills was also shown. Two additional regional con- 
ferences were planned for Salt Lake City and Cedar City in 
January. 

The school lunch program in Utah is functioning more 
widely and more successfully than ever before. The 1943 
State Legislature passed a bill taxing liquor an additional 4 
per cent to finance the program. This state money is aug- 
mented with funds from the Federal Distribution Adminis- 
tration and the small fees charged the children. Complete hot 
meals are being served in the majority of schools participat- 
ing in the program. A. Reed Morrill, former superintendent 
of South Summit, is the new administrator of the school lunch 
program. 


ARIZONA ae eee By Viola Ramsey 

The class in coaching at Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe, has adapted the rules for boys’ six-man touch football 
to fit the needs of high school girls. Copies of these rules 
have been sent on request to high school physical education 
teachers of the state. The department has asked teachers for 
changes in rules and playing suggestions after having played 
the game. 

The Thirty-first Annual Southwestern Tennis Champion- 
ships were played at the University of Arizona, Tucson, in 
November. Due to the war, there were fewer out-of-state 
entries but there were 112 persons playing in the different 
events. Of special interest to the University of Arizona was 
the fact that Mari‘ Lou Bailey, University freshman, won the 
women’s singles. 

Virginia Kling, Associate Professor at the University of 
Arizona, has been appointed state N.S.W.A. representative. 
She has appointed Lora Maxwell of the Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, Flagstaff, Elizabeth Rose of Yuma Union High 
School, Marjorie Entz of Mesa Union High School, Myra 
Hotchkiss of Phoenix Union High School, and Kathryn Young 
of Tucson High School as her committee members. 

Phoenix and vicinity will have the privilege of seeing rugby 
played for the second successive season. It will be “England 
against the Allies” instead of England vs. Scotland. Com- 
mander McKenna, who captained the Scots in previous en- 
gagements, will captain the: “Allies.” 

The Arizona State Teachers College at Flagstaff began its 
first semester’s work on November 8 to parallel the Navy 
V-12 Unit which has been on the campus since July for basic 
training. The gym is in constant use by the Navy so it is 
rather difficult to schedule hours for extracurricular activities. 
The Women’s Physical Education Department offers dancing 
of all kinds, recreational programs of sports, and sponsors 
several clubs. The Women’s Athletic Association is open to 
any woman student and offers a big intramural program of 
games and sports in season. The point system is used and leads 
to certificates, sweaters, and blankets as well as individual 
medals in badminton, tennis, and other sports. The Rifle Club 
is very popular with the women. Safe handling and proper 
care of firearms as well as improving marksmanship is taught. 
This club is affiliated with the National Association. Recrea- 
tional programs are offered at different times for the faculty, 
townspeople, and the students. Old-time dancing is a favorite 
with all. Majors and minors in physical education and Delta 
Psi Kappa, national physical education fraternity, are leaders 
in all these programs and are gaining first-hand knowledge 
on conducting and handling events of all kinds. 

With the arrival of 400 trainees at the Arizona State Teach- 
ers College at Flagstaff it was necessary to provide sports 
recreation for these men. The program started off with intra- 
mural softball. Ten teams engaged in a round-robin tourna- 
ment and a prize went to a Marine team headed by Johnny 
Machado of Los Angeles. This team won over a spirited 
bunch of Navy men lead by Robert Melton. At the conclu- 
sion of the softball tournament, six-man touch football was 
played. A total of 24 teams participated. The final game, 
played before snow fell, resulted in a tie between a Navy 
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team and a Marine team. It is planned that track will be the 
intramural sport for the spring months. In addition to these 
activities, there will be informal boxing smokers which will 
decide local champions in the weight divisions. Skiing will also 
be available for all interésted. 

Organization was perfected and class work and drills started 
on the Chandler High School Unit of the Civilian Air Patrol 
Cadets. The C.A.P. is a civilian organization operating in 
cooperation with the Army Air Force, but strictly as a civilian 
organization although the training is along military lines. The 
training is to be given in two one-month courses and includes 
infantry drill, military courtesy and discipline, Morse code, 
protection against gas, first aid, safeguarding military infor- 
mation, meteorology, and navigation. The organization of the 
Cadets is under the Arizona Wing of the C.A.P. and is under 
the immediate direction of Wing Commander Major Frank 
Beer of Phoenix. I. B. Watts and Glan Burton, faculty mem- 
bers of Chandler High School, are civilian instructors in the 
class work. 


CALIFORNIA ..... . By Margaret King 

The first dance in a series of student dances sponsored by 
the Long Beach Civic Dance Committee was given at the 
Municipal Auditorium December 10 with an attendance of 
approximately 1,000 high school and junior college boys and 
girls. Similar dances were held on the 17th and 29th of De- 
cember. Temporary organization followed the invitation ex- 
tended by the Recreation Commission to representatives of 
civic organizations interested in youth welfare. The Executive 
Committee is composed of presidents of the student bodies of 
the four high schools and of the junior college, a faculty mem- 
ber from each of the five schools, two members from the phys- 
ical education department of the public schools, two from the 
Recreation Commission, and eleven from various civic organ- 
izations. The Long Beach Auditorium, under the management 
of David Olmstead, has been made available on certain dates 
without charge. The Long Beach Municipal Band has offered 
to provide music as their donation to the cause. 

Under the auspices of the Ventura Community Recreation 
Comnfittee a great deal is being done to eliminate the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency in Ventura. One of the outstand- 
ing programs is “Teen Time,” designed to give teen-age 
youngsters a place to go and things to do on Saturday eve- 
nings. “Teen Time” takes place at the barn on the Junior 
College Campus with sports and games on the program from 
7:30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m. followed by dancing until 11:30 p.m. 
Everyone between the ages of 13 and 20 is invited to partici- 
pate in these activities. While the parents and interested 
grown-ups have offered their services, the teen-agers them- 
selves prefer doing most of the work. They make their own 
arrangements, sell soft drinks, take care of registration, check 
wraps, and decorate. They make up their own program and 
are even organizing their own dance band.. The teen-agers 
hope to have a smoothly running snack bar and also a juke 
box soon. Before the recent election of officers, a committee 
of approximately 20 teen-agers was formed from volunteers 
and it was they who first directed the fight against juvenile 
delinquency in Ventura. 


The San Francisco Unit recently held a very interesting 
meeting under its Recreation Section, Mrs. Rose Fogarty, 
Vice-President. The meeting was peripatetic. It began at the 
City Hall office of the Superintendent of Municipal . Recrea- 
tion, Josephine Randall. The next port of call was the De- 
fense Housing Project at Hunter’s Point where dinner was 
discussed. Then various recreation centers were visited. The 
evening ended with a Service Men’s Dance at the Century 
Club. 

Mr. Americ Hadley, recently with the Playground and 
Recreation Department of Los Angeles, has received a com- 
mission as Lieutenant in the United States Navy, where he 
expects to serve in the Welfare and Recreation services. He 
will take his indoctrination course at Tucson, Arizona, 

Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University, was recently 
appointed a member of the Advisory Committee to the new 





Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the Federal 5, 
Agency. Miss Worthingham will serve on the commi 
representative of physical therapy. 

A very successful institute session was recently conducted 
under the auspices of the Los Angeles County Schools. The 
topic, “Health and Physical Education Experiences for Chil- 
dren in the Elementary Schools,” gave consideration to the 
basic principles of a sound program in health and physical 
education. Section meetings in which the members of the 
groups engaged in activities appropriate to a particular level 
were also held. Leaders in the program were: Lloyd Webster 
Director, Division of Health and Physical Education, Le 
Angeles County Schools; Diana Anderson, Supervisor, Phys- 
ical Education, Elementary School, University of California 
Los Angeles; Grace Adams, Supervisor of Instruction, i. 
Angeles County Schools; Martin H. Trieb, Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Los Angeles City Schools. Another in- 
teresting County Institute meeting was “What Teachers Need 
to Know About the Body Mechanics of Their Pupils.” The 
speaker was Dr. Charles L. Lowman, Chief, Orthopedic Hos- 
pital, Los Angeles, who presented many interesting facts about 
the body mechanics of school pupils and their significance for 
schools and school practices. 


The Oakland Unit held its fall meeting December 9 with 
Major Ray Hoyt, U..S. Army Air Force, speaking on “Post- 
War Trends in Physical Education and Recreation.” 

Activities for junior high school boys of Pasadena are 
varied and well organized under the direction of Vaughn 
Cummings, Director of Boys’ Physical Education Activities, 
During football season, interschool games were held at the 
Pasadena Junior College. Schools participating were dis- 
missed an hour and a half early and students went in private 
cars, regular city bus lines, or in many cases, walked to the 
games. Basketball games are held at the junior high gyms 
at 2:45 p.m. Spectators are not encouraged except at home 
games. A somewhat similar plan is to be followed for the 
remaining sports. There are about as many boys out for 
sports this year despite the fact that so many are working. 
Intramural is strong especially with the seventh and eighth 
graders. Pasadena junior high schools include seventh to 
tenth grade. The intramural program is not a substitute for 
physical education. All have a one-hour physical education 
period. Weekend activities for the boys include basketball, 
baseball, track, handball, tennis, gymnastics, and swimming. 
These activities are carried on at the recreational centers. 
They are organized by the playground director and are un- 
coached teams, to a large extent. 

The Bay Section of C.A.H.P.E.R. planned its annual con- 
ference for February 19 at the University of California with 
evaluation of the past year’s war program in health, physical 
education, and recreation as its theme. 

Organization of basketball teams under the supervision of 
the Long Beach Recreation Commission reveal the effect of 
wartime activities in Long Beach. Of the 42 teams which 
completed the first round of this sport for men’s teams, there 
were 19 teams from the armed services, 15 from defense in- 
dustries, and 8 teams representing usual civilian organizations. 
This means that approximately 170 men of the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard, and other service branches are finding active 
recreation in this form of sport—just one of many activities 
for service men sponsored by the Recreation Commission. 


NEW MEXICO o-2 2 = « «ethene toe 

Shirley Francis McGill, American Red Cross staff assistant, 
former Albuquerque resident and instructor of physical educa- 
tion at the University of Washington, has arrived in Brazil 
to assume Red Cross duties there. 

Ervin J. Crampton is the new physical education director at 
the Albuquerque Y.M.C.A. Mr. Crampton is a graduate of 
George Williams College in Chicago. Before coming to Albu- 
guerque he worked with the Y.M.C.A. at Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, and at that time was the President of Physical 
Directors’ Society of the State of Michigan. 

Three Specialists First Class have been sent to the Univer- 
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sity of New Mexico to supplement the Physical Training Staff 
of the Naval V-12 unit. They are James J. Nolan, Donald O. 
Hartwick, and Marvin G. Dawley. 


Women’s Athletic + 
* Section News 














By Lucia Ernst, Larchmont, New York 


A Service Organization 

The National Section on Women’s Athletics is a non-profit 
educational organization which serves the interests and needs 
of the leaders of athletics for girls and women. The central 
goal of the Section is to promote sound and diversified pro- 
grams of athletics which are centered upon the interests and 
welfare of the participants. The Section offers a number of 
helpful services to both members and non-members. 


Special Publications 

Standards in Athletics for Girls and Women.—Guiding prin- 
ciples in the organization and administration of athletic pro- 
grams. Prepared by the Standards Committee. 56 pages, 60 
cents, $6.00 per dozen. 

The Doctor Answers Some Practical Questions—Margaret 
Bell, M.D. Multigraphed. 10 pages, 15 cents, $1.50 per dozen. 

The Girls’ Athletic Association Handbook.—Information on 
the organization of a G. A. A. with all the ramifications 
thereof. Ready, November, 1942. 25 pages, 25 cents, $2.50 per 
dozen. 

History and Functions of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics —Eline von Borries. 25 cents, $2.50 per dozen. 
‘Reprints of Sports Articles—Collected by the Rules and 
Editorial Committee on Basketball, Field Hockey, Volleyball, 
and Golf. ~25 cents. 

Motion Pictures in Sports—An Annotated Bibliography and 
Film List. Prepared by the Visual Education Committee, 36 
pages, 25 cents, $2.50 per dozen. 

Special Events in the Physical Education Program.—Sug- 
gested organization and sample programs for assemblies, dem- 
onstrations, and other feature events. Prepared by the Con- 
tent Committee. 44 pages, 50 cents, $5.00 per dozen. 

‘A Teaching Unit for Tennis Type Games——Charlotte Stew- 
art. 16 pages, 25 cents, $2.50 per dozen. 

Group Games for High Schools, Colleges and Recreational 
Groups—Selected games for large gymnasium classes. Revised 
edition. 27 pages, 25 cents. 

The above publications are offered in addition to the sports 
guides, score books, and the set of sports charts. 

All of these publications may be ordered from the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. Orders should include remittance. 

Resolution Passed by N.S.W.A. Legislative Board 

When a new Guide is published, old ones become obsolete. 
Barnes does not take any back and so a number on hand in 
the Washington office must be disposed of in some way. A 
number of requests for these Guides have been received from 
poor schools. Josephine Fiske, Chairman of Rules and Edi- 
torial, suggests the following resolution for action at this time: 
“Old Guides which contain frozen rules may be given on re- 
quest to schools that cannot afford to buy Guides. Old Guides 
which carry rules that are different from those in the current 
Guide may be given on request to schools that cannot afford 
to purchase them, providing the rules are deleted.” 


New Sports Guides 


Josephine Fiske announces the following publication sched- > 


ule: 
Basketball (new edition) .......... ane 1944-45 
Field hockey and lacrosse..................... 1944-45 
Soccer—Speedball 0... -ncsceseeseess 1944 
Softball—Volleyball -2........0.0.0.0.0ccc. 1944 


Recreational games 
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New Softball-Volleyball and Aquatics Guides are now in 
circulation and also the set of technique charts is available. 
The N.S.W.A. receives a greater percentage for all material 
sold through the Washington office, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Please encourage ordering from this 
source. 


Reports from State Representatives 

North Carolina has a committee of twenty-two set up as 
follows: six regional representatives, a chairman each for soft- 
ball, basketball, volleyball, aquatics, and archery; eight special 
representatives including one from the State Department of 
Public Instruction, the State Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Women’s Colleges, the North Carolina P.T.A., the North 
Carolina Physical Education Association, North Carolina 
Women’s National Officials Rating Committee, the North 
Carolina High School Girls’ Physical Education Association, 
and the North Carolina Women’s College Athletic Associa- 
tion as well as two special advisory members, Dr. Cornwell 
from the University and Miss Coleman from the Women’s 
College. The committee plans a detailed survey of the state 
which has never been done. Upon their findings they will 
base their plans. With a detailed letter to her committee the 
chairman included the list of N.S.W.A. publications and bits 
of N.S.W.A. news. 


Southern California has twenty-four members on its com- 
mittee. Miss Verhulst says, “We hope to put our emphasis 
upon public relations, attempting to establish contacts with the 
groups interested in women’s athletics outside of the schools 
and colleges. We' have never accomplished much in this area 
before and feel that the times present this as a challenging 
problem. Several telegraphic archery meets are planned and 
we hope to sponsor a series of tennis tournaments for schools 
with the emphasis upon the mediocre players rather than the 
best players. The work of the N.S.W.A. seems to be well 
emphasized in our schools.” In order to accomplish this the 
committee is set up not only with representatives for archery, 
aquatics, tennis, hockey, softball, basketball, volleyball, soccer, 
speedbail, and Officials’ Rating, but with eleven representa- 
tives of local units of the State Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation. Each unit representative is 
expected to provide one meeting on N.S.W.A. work in her 
unit during the year. 

From Cincinnati Helen Norman Smith writes that she has 
“worked with the Hamilton County Defense Council and the 
Adult Education Council in setting up courses for the training 
of Volunteer Recreation Aides. Four such courses were con- 
ducted in the city last year and over fifty volunteers trained. 
All. of these served a minimum of four hours per week in 
recreation centers and some worked in summer on the play- 
grounds. The first course for this year got under way the 
middle of October.” 

Rhode Island has the following on the committee: president 
of the Rhode Island Physical Educational Association who is 
also hockey chairman, the state basketball chairman, the chair- 
man of the officials’ rating board, the past state representative, 
the state swimming chairman, representatives for the northern 
part of the state, for the southern part of the state, for the 
Catholic Youth Organization, for the Providence U.S.O., In- 
dustrial Recreation, Y.W.C.A., private schools who is also 
softball chairman, and the City Women’s Group. The com- 
mittee has had a meeting and also presented N.S.W.A. to a 
group of about fifty interested educators. Martha Gable was 
there as consultant. The state basketball chairman is promot- 
ing N.S.W.A. control of basketball in industrial plants with a 
league plan in mind. Contact has been made with The Council 
of Associated Agencies and the Chamber of Commerce both 
of whom have surveys and listings of industrial plants in the 
state under way. Physical fitness groups are being fortned. 


Motion Pictures and Other Visual Aids 
Since the voting members of the N.S.W.A. have approved 
the proposed arrangements, our seven sports films are being 
turned over to Bell and Howell Company for distribution. 
Starting January 1, 1944, please order all N.S.W.A. films 
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from: Bell and Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chi- 
cago 13, Illinois. N.S.W.A. will receive a percentage on all 
orders. 

Our Committee will continue to function by reviewing teach- 
ing films in physical education, listing the distributors, pub- 
lishing articles on reliable sources for information on films, 
and locating visual aids other than motion pictures. 

We are previewing and evaluating educational films monthly 
and hope to have a list published shortly in the Journal. 

Please keep the chairman informed of any new film that is 
being made, or has just been produced. 

Any member wishing to have further information on a 
film please write to the chairman: Frederica Bernhard, Hearst 
Gymnasium, University of California, Berkeley, California. 
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By Janet Cumming, State University of lowa 


The following information about dance activities in Ohio 
has been sent in by Helen Alkire. At Miami University one 
hundred girls are participating in Junior Orchesis. A joint 
program by the University Orchestra and Orchesis is planned. 
Dorothy White is in charge of dance. 

At Denison Unversity, Orchesis has undertaken a class in 
social dancing for the service men stationed on campus. The 
response has been excellent. The class meets once a week, with 
half the time used for learning basic steps and the rest of the 
time spent in practice. The club is at work on dances for 
their annual spring production. Virginia Benson, 1944, is 
president, and Ruth Bloomer is faculty adviser. 

On Wednesday, November 17, Orchesis of Ohio State Uni- 
versity presented a short informal program for members of 
all the Sports Clubs and for all the physical education fac- 
ulty. Included in the program were the following dances: 
“Lazy Rhapsody,” “Polka,” “Waltz,” “Allegro Barbaro,” 
“Boogie Woogie,” and “Pistol Packin’ Mama.” Following the 
program of dances, Geneva Watson led Orchesis and their 
guests in a group of square dances. Norma Davies is presi- 
dent of the group, and Helen P. Alkire is faculty adviser. 

* * * 


The modern dance group of Alabama College presented a 
program at Gunter Field, Montgomery, December 19. The 
program included in the first part, “Getting Into Condition,” 
techniques and movement sequences suggesting calisthenics and 
drill, “Waltz in E Minor,’ Chopin, “Shortnin’ Bread,” a 
study in falls to “Gymnopedie No. 1.” The second section 
was a religious suite including the negro spirituals, “When 
They Crucified My Lord” and “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
in addition to “Silent Night” and the Doxology. The pro- 
gram was concluded with “Childhood Glimpses,” a group of 
nursery rhymes and “Rhapsody in Blue.” Marion Watson is 
sponsor of the group. 

x ok ok 

Notice has come of music available from Freda D. Miller, 
8 Prospect Place, Manhattan, New York. A short ballet, 
‘The Donkey”; a dance suite in six parts; suite of four Amer- 
ican dances; three short dances. A collection of thirteen short 
accompaniments for dance techniques are included. 

x ok Ok 

The Nominating Committee of the National Dance Section 
will have the list of nominations ready for the next Journal. 
At that time information about voting at District and National 


“meetings will be published. 


The annual symposium of Dance Clubs from the Bay Area 
colleges was held this year on Saturday, December 4. Orchesis 
of the University of California was the hostess club, and 
groups from Stanford, San Francisco State College, Mills 
College, and the University of Nevada participated -in the 








all-day meeting, which was held in Hearst Gymnasium on the 
Berkeley campus. 

The program covered a wide area of dance activities and 
could be divided into three sections—l) an introduction to 
ballet technique, 2) a presentation of the problem of dance 
for entertainment, and 3) a consideration of the various phases 
of dance as used for recreational purposes. 

In making the preliminary arrangements and carrying 
through the symposium program, the University of California 
group was led and advised by Miss Lucille Czarnowskj of the 
Department of Physical Education, Miss Carot Cuddeback of 
University High School, adviser to Orchesis, and Miss Judith 
Job, president of the club. 
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By Grace Jones, Summit Public Schools, 
Summit, N. J. 
NEW JERSEY 

The following people have given outstanding service to the 
cause of health and physical education and have been selected 
by a committee to receive the Honor Award of this associa- 
tion: Franklin Armstrong, Montclair; Helen Maynard, New- 
ark; Harry Burdick, Montclair; Ben Silverman, Newark; 
William Cartmill, Glen Ridge; Mary Wucherer, Bayonne; 
Thomas Higbee, South Orange and Maplewood; Louise 
Bruckner, Bayonne; Courtney Wright, Union City; Gustay 
Pohl, West New York; Irene Sanik, Bayonne; Howard Irvine, 
Collingswood; Helen Pearsall, Bayonne; Peter Jones, Newark; 
Samuel Fleischer, Elizabeth; Max Klappholz, Newark; Elton 
Ellis, Audubon; Marjory Miller, Irvington; James McNally, 
Newark; Meta Corson, Union City. 

Arthur E. Morr is chairman of the Honor Award Com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Association. 

The Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the New Jersey 
Association for Health and Physical Education was held in 
Jersey City, December 10. An unusually large crowd was in 
attendance and they thoroughly enjoyed the excellent program 
that had been planned for them by Miss Martha Lahey, Con- 
vention Chairman, and her many committee helpers. 

During the business meeting Miss Martha Lahey of Jersey 
City was elected President and Mr. Arthur Morr of Camden, 
Vice-President for the coming year. 

The Division of Health, Safety, and Physical Education of 
the New Jersey Department of Public Instruction has recently 
issued the following bulletins: Care of Athletic Equipment, 
Pupil Control During Air Raid Drills, Pupil Leadership in 
Secondary Schools—Physical Fitness Program for Girls, 
Safety Instruction in Secondary Schools. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA . . . . ._ By Eleanor Crigler 

The first meeting of the year for the District of Columbia 
Health and Physical Education Association was held October 
21. The following officers were elected: President—Isabel 
Chappell, Vice-President—J. Dallas Shirley, Secretary—Anma- 
belle Field, Treasurer—Elizabeth Cooper, Chairman of Men's 
Division—Julian Colangelo, Chairman of Women’s Division— 
Camille Craig. 

Miss Dorothy Cook, regional supervisor for the US.O. 
was guest speaker. The urgent need for recreational leadership 
for service personnel and war workers was presented by use 
of vivid examples from the local organization. 

The Executive Committee met December 9 to formulate 
plans for-the~year—The- annual dinner—meeting was held in - 
January with Dr. Ben W. Miller, the new secretary of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation as guest speaker. Plans for the spring conference 
are under way. 

The Washington Field Hockey Association has just com- 
pleted a very active season which included games betweet 
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the Washington and the newly formed British team of the 
city of Washington. The British team is made up of service 

sonnel located in Washington. Major Trevithick of the 
British forces officiated, and sponsored the British group in a 
number of the games. Service women new to Washington 
have been participating with the Washington Field Hockey 
Association teams. The Southeastern Tournament was can- 
celled for the duration; however the teams are finding much 
local competition. The Washington Field Hockey Associa- 
tion assisted with the Private School Playday, and the Public 
School Playday during December. 

The Playday for the District Schools was held at Anacostia 
High School. Teams from six high schools participated dur- 
ing the afternoon. The Anacostia Team was hostess at a tea 
immediately following the games. 

The Basketball Clinic for Washington and vicinity sponsored 
by the National Section on Women’s Athletics was held at 
George Washington University, Friday, December 17, 1943. 
This annual demonstration was participated in by groups from 
the public and private schools and also Navy Department girls. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elizabeth McHose 

Officers of the Pennsylvania State Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation elected at the Annual Con- 
yention, December 10-11, are: President, C. Lawrence Walsh, 
Senior Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools; President-Elect, Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, 
School of Physical Education and Athletics, Pennsylvania 
State College; Vice-President, Elizabeth McHose, Senior High 
School, Reading ; Secretary-Treasurer, Genevieve Zimbar, East 
Stroudsburg State Teachers College; Past-President, Grover 
W. Mueller, Director of Physical and Health Education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Philadelphia. 


Central District activities are in charge of representatives 
from Blair, Lycoming, and McKean Counties, while Pennsyl- 
vania State College is assuming responsibility for the conduct 
of “service clinics” wherever they may be needed, under the 
leadership of Marie Haidt, William Jeffries, John Lawther, 
Eugene Wettstone, and others. It is probable that a women’s 
basketball officials’ rating board will be established this year 
under the direction of Mildred Lucey, head of women’s ath- 
letics, at the Pennsylvania State College. 


The following have been appointed county representatives in 
this District: Blair—Altoona, Robert Wolfe; Hollidaysburg, 
Helen Rentschler; Centre—State College, Philip Armstron, 
Jean Swenson; Clearfield—Dubois, Lewis Shaffer; Elk—Ridg- 
way, Betty Schock; Lycoming—Montgomery, Michael Guido; 
Williamsport, Esther Reilly; McKean—Bradford, George Wil- 
cox; Smethport, Doris Potter; Miffllin—Burnham, Carl Boyer; 
Lewistown, Charlotte Walker; Potter—Galeton, Rae Allen; 
Tioga—Mansfield, Margaret Morris; Union—Lewisburg, John 
Plant. 


The Altoona and Williamsport High Schools are intensify- 
ing their programs of health and physical education for’ senior 
boys approaching military age; in addition to his high school 
activities, each boy receives instruction and practice in warfare 
aquatics at the city Y.M.C.A. 

Miss Frances L. Hoag, formerly nutritionist with the Phil- 
adelphia Dairy Council, has been appointed as Supervisor of 
the School Lunch Program, Department of Public Instruction, 
Pennsylvania. 

The clinic for new officials, Philadelphia Board of Women’s 
Basketball Officials will take place at Temple University, Tues- 
day, January 18, at 7 p.m. The written examination will take 
place on Monday, January 10, at 7 p.m., Temple University. 

A skit entitled “Spotlight on Poise” has been produced un- 
der the direction of Miss Viola Zullig, Temple University, at 
assembly programs, club and organization meetings, and on the 
air, with Temple University students participating. This skit 
stresses good body mechanics in an interesting and unusual 
way. » 

Among the resolutions adopted by the Pennsylvania State 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation at 
its Annual Meeting in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, December 
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10-11 were the following: 


We commend the work of the McKenzie Memorial Commit- 
tee headed by our Association President and urge our members 
to support this project by contributing to the Memorial Fund. 
In honoring a former member of this Association we would 
thus honor ourselves. 


We commend the action of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation under the leadership of Commissioner John W. Stude- 
baker in connection with other agencies, in preparing three fine 
manuals on physical fitness for public schools, colleges, and 
universities. 


Because of the requests for greater emphasis upon school 
and college health and physical education by the various 
branches of the armed forces and because of the urgency of 
the situation created by the present personnel shortage in 
schools and colleges, we recommend that local Selective Service 
Boards defer men who are engaged in teaching health, physical 
education, and recreation, including the coaching of athletic 
teams, on the basis of the merits of each individual case. 

We recommend that each member of the Association during 
the coming year invite at least one eligible non-member to join 
the Association. We recommend that members of our State 
Association join the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation as well as the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association and support vigorously the poli- 
cies of both organizations. 


NEW YORK sha * Oy By Harold Herkimer 

The Western Zone of the State Association held its annual 
meeting at the Hotel Lafayette, Buffalo, Saturday, December 
4, 1943. One hundred and twenty-five persons listened to an 
excellent program prepared by President Carl H. Burkhardt 
and the Program Committee headed by Chairman Raymond 
Ping. The speakers were Capt. Donna I. Niles, Director, Well 
Being, Women’s Army Corps; Col. Theodore Bank, Chief, 
Athletic and Recreation, Special Services, U. S. Army; Maj. 
Charles F. Dienst, Pre-Training Division, New York City In- 
duction Center, and Dr. Hiram A. Jones, State Director of 
Health and Physical Education. 

Mr. A. E. Gay, Director, Physical Education, Lockport, was 
elected President for 1944-45. Mr. Albert K. Haas, Buffalo, 
was elected Vice-President. 


At the state meeting held in Syracuse on December 28-30, 
1943, the following officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University, Syracuse ; 
President-Elect, Ethel T. Kloberg, High School, Baldwin; 
Past-President, Elmon L. Vernier, Board of Education, New 
Rochelle; Secretary-Treasurer, Carroll H. Smith, Board of 
Education, Garden City. 


RHODE ISLAND .... . By John H. Osterberg 

The Rhode Island Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation opened its 1943-1944 season with a Teach- 
ers’ Institute meeting on Thursday, October 28. This is the 
first of the quarterly meetings which have been a feature of 
the association’s activity for twenty years. Miss Martha Ga- 
ble, Assistant Director of Physical Education for the School 
District of Philadelphia, was the guest speaker. 

In a recent survey conducted by. Miss Cassidy and. .Miss 
Kozman of Oakland, California, Rhode Island was listed as 
one of the three states not reporting. Investigation by this as- 
sociation found the initial inquiry addressed to the Director of 
the State Department of Education and assigned to an assist- 
ant who misinterpreted the reply. Rhode Island is one of the 
few states not having a state director of physical education. 


MASSACHUSETTS By Mary Isabel, Caldwell 

The New England Health Association held its first meeting 
of the year on December 3, 7:30 p.m. in the School of. Edu- - 
cation Building, Boston University. Dr. Mabel Rugen of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, spoke on the Community 
Health Project of which she is chairman. Dr. Oliver Pratt 
and Dr. C. E. Turner were on the program to discuss Dr. 
Rugen’s address. 
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The statewide conference on recreation, called by the Gov- 
ernor, was held on December 9 at the Gardner Auditorium, 
State House. Dr. Jay B. Nash, of New York University, pre- 
sented a stimulating address, “Recreation, a Vitalizing Force 
in War or Peace.” At the dinner meeting the address, “Rec- 
reation in the Postwar World,” was delivered by Mark A. Mc- 
‘Closkey, Director, Office of Community War Services, Federal 
Security Agency. 

MAINE ee ee ee ee ee ee By Louis Hutto 

The Secondary School Principals of the state have appointed 
a special committee on physical fitness standards to cooperate 
with the State Department of Education. This committee re- 
cently took preliminary steps for establishing three achievement 
levels of physical fitness for high school boys and girls in the 
state with proper recognition of accomplishment when attained. 
In addition, steps are being taken for organizing interschool 
contests involving the entire student body, based upon the test 
events of the physical fitness program. 

The section on school nursing has appointed a special advis- 
ory committee to work with teachers and administrators on 
development of a cumulative health record which shall be 
established throughout the schools of the state to accompany 
the A.D.P. card wherever the student may be. It is antici- 
pated that this record will be based primarily upon the actual 
purposes for which it is needed by the classroom teacher and 
by the student, rather than the very complicated and unwieldly 
record which has been used in the past. The work oi this 
committee will be reviewed for approval by all of those con- 
cerned in the use of the card before it is officially accepted. 
This means much slower progress but it makes everyone con- 
cerned an active partner in developing the material to be used. 
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By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay, Wis. 
MICHIGAN a yon he . . . By King J. McCristal 
Announcements have been released by Ben W. Miller, former 
President of the Midwest District, relative to the Midwest Con- 
ference to be held at the Hotel Statler in Detroit from Wednes- 
day, April 12, through Friday noon, April 14. The conference 
theme is “Fitness for War and Peace.” Mr: Vaughn Blanchard, 
Divisional Director of Health and Physical Education, extends 
a cordial invitation to all Midwest delegates to attend the con- 
ference and to observe a program in which 230,000 boys and 
girls in public schools participate in activities five times a week 
for daily periods ranging up to 90 minutes in the twelfth 

grade. ° 
We have recently learned that the Federal Security Agency 
and the United States Office of Education have completed 
Victory Corps Bulletin No. 3, Physical Fitness through Health 
Education. Current reports on its use indicate that it is fully 


as popular and meeting. with as much acclaim as Victory. 


Corps Bulletin No. 2, Physical Fitness through Physical Edu- 
cation. Victory Corps Bulletin No. 3 may be obtained for 20 
cents through the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. One of the finest pieces of literature to be released on 
physical fitness by any of the armed forces to date is the new 
Physical Fitness Manual for the U. S. Navy, put out by the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel Training Division. It contains a 
wealth of suggestions for program material, is technically ac- 
curate, includes a wide variety of activities, and is exceptional- 
ly well illustrated. It is rather gratifying to the people of 
Michigan to know that Lt. C. E. Forsythe, former Director of 
Interscholastic Athletics in this state, had a large share in the 
responsibility for the writing of this manual. 

Michigan State College, unable to put a strong civilian foot- 
ball team on the field this fall and prohibited from using army 
trainees in: off-campus contests, has just completed a successful 
intramural season. Five teams, making up the campus league, 
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were the veterinary students, the -on-campus engineers, the 
off-campus engineers, the R.O.T.C. juniors, and the Civilians 
Members of all except the last team are military personnel, 
Two, forty-minute games were played on Macklin Field every 
Saturday afternoon. A weekly affair was always complete with 
band music, public address system, and a full complement of 
officials from the physical education staff. No admission to the 
games was charged and attendance was small but at least an 
effort was made to keep the game going at the school and 
nearly 100 boys were given an opportunity to participate in 
their favorite game every Saturday afternoon. 

One of the most vital and unusual services offered in a schoo] 
program of health and physical education can be found in the 
City of Flint, Michigan. This service is the miniature x-ray 
program, which is available and offered to all seniors of the 
Flint public and parochial high schools and the high schools of 
Genesee County. Miniature photo-roentgen films as a source 
of low cost x-rays of the chest were brought to practical oper- 
ation in 1938. Since it is well known that tuberculosis of the 
reinfection or “adult” type is the principal cause of death in 
the age group between 15 and 30 years, that tuberculosis may 
be active and progressive for many months before recognizable 
symptoms establish themselves, and that the earlier cases can 
be found, the less the morbidity, the shorter the period of hos- 
pitalization, and the greater the possibility of permanent re- 
covery, it was felt important to offer this service to all Gen- 
esee County high school seniors. 

Mr. Charles Stewart Mott, outstanding local benefactor, of- 
fered to purchase the necessary equipment to be installed in 
the x-ray department of Hurley Municipal Hospital. Program 
plans were worked out in cooperation with the Genesee County 
Tuberculosis Association, the city, school, and county health 
officers, school officials, Hurley Hospital officials and the 
trustees of the Mott Foundation. 

In the fall, Mr. Layton Thompson, Executive Secretary of 
the Genesee County Tuberculosis Association, visits all high 
schools, showing films, and giving a talk about the reasons for 
a chest x-ray program for this age group and explaining its 
values. Explanatory booklets containing a card, giving the 
parent an opportunity to request this service for his child, 
are then sent home with each student. Almost 100 per cent 
of the parents respond by giving their permission for the 
chest x-ray. Schedules are then set up by the physical educa- 
tion department whereby groups of not more than 120 students 
at a time go to the hospital for this service. About 100 chest 
x-rays can be given per hour, when the schedule operates 
smoothly. Schedules are set up twice weekly with an occasional 
“pick up” day for those who are ill on the set day or, for 
some other reason,: forced to be absent. : 

All x-ray plates are then given reentgenological interpreta- 
tion by Doctor Clift, Hurley Hospital X-ray Department 
Chief, and the findings are sent to the Mott Foundation Chil- 
dren’s Center. A form letter goes to all parents of young 
people whose chest x-ray results were negative. Another letter 
urging further referral to the family physician is sent to all of 
those whose results were positive or suspicious. A list of the 
latter is also given to the city and county public health nurses, 
whose responsibility it is to follow through by contacts with 
the parents. Where the parent is unable to provide the services 
of a private physician, the case comes to the attention of the 
tuberculosis clinic of the Public Health Department. 

Last year approximately 2,800 chest x-rays were given. Two, 
far-advanced cases were discovered, one, that of an active foot- 
ball player in one of the parochial schools. Both of these cases 
are now hospitalized. 

It is felt that the entire health education and health service 
program of the Flint Public Schools, as it functions hand in 
hand with the general physical education program, is a signif- 
icant and vital contribution to pupil and parent education and 
to the war effort. Mr. Harold Bacon is Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Mr. Frank J. Manley, Director of Health, and Miss 
Cornelia Mulder, Supervisor of Health Education. Dottor 
James Olson is Medical Consultant for the Schools and Di- 
rector of the School, Affiliated Mott Foundation Children’s 
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Health Center, and Mrs. Gladys Wade is the chief nurse in 
charge of the program of the Center. 


Meee, ww lt lt lt et le st .- 6By Robert Yoho 

Fourteen people representing the Department of Public In- 
struction and the Health Department attended a five-day work- 
ing conference on health education held in Chicago November 
17-22. This conference was sponsored by the federal agencies 
interested in health education who provided specialists in the 
field. Health educators, nutritionists, nurses, and directors of 
health departments from fourteen midwestern states discussed 
three principal problems, namely community organization, 
training of personnel, and methods of health education. 

The State Department of Public Instruction has recently 
issued a bulletin on teacher education and certification. Bul- 
letin. No. 148 is the 4th revision of Educational Bulletin No. 94 
and supersedes all other issues. The program outlined should 
be started as soon as possible; however, after the war all 


$chools will be required to adapt their programs accordingly, 


unless it is then deemed advisable to make additional changes. 
Teachers will be certified in subject areas rather than by sub- 
jects. There are seven areas. The requirements for certifica- 
tion in the area of health and physical education are: 

A. Health and Safety Education 


Semester Hours 
1. Personal and Community Hygiene 3- 4 
2. First Aid and Safety 2- 4 
3. Organization and Administration of 
School Health Program 
4. Physiology and Human Anatomy 
Total 1 


B. Physical Education 

1. Orientation and Education 

2. Tests and Measurements in Health 
and Physical Education: 

(a) Sports—highly organized 

(b) Sports—recreational 

3. Techniques : 

(a) Gymnastics (tumbling, apparatus tactics, 
calisthenics, body mechanics, and individual ath- 
letic events) 

(b) Rhythmics (folk, clog, social, modern tap) 

(c) Activities for Elementary Grades 

Total 

C. Recreation (public recreation) 

1. Techniques : 

(a) Games (mass or group) 

(b) Crafts, Dramatics, Music 

Total 


Total for Area 40 


WISCONSIN , By Elizabeth Ludwig 

Service to the individual teacher was the keynote of the 
annual luncheon meeting and program of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation for Health and Physical Education on November 4 
at the Milwaukee -Elks Club. The association celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary as a state organization and took this op- 
portunity to honor all of its past presidents who are still teach- 
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-ing in Wisconsin. The following past presidents were present 


at the luncheon as guests of honor: E. O. Hoppe, Ruth 
Glassow, Emma L. Wilder, Walter J. Wittich, Theresa Statz, 
Chester Wangerin, Dr. Elizabeth Rodgers, Beulah Drom and 
Frank Stangel. 

Officers of the Wisconsin Association for Health and Phys- 
ical Education for 1943-1944 are: President, Elizabeth A. Lud- 
wig, King High School, Milwaukee; President-Elect, William 
C. Pickett, Supervisor of Physical Education, Appleton; Vice- 
President, Jane E. Whitney, Girls Technical High, Milwaukee ; 
Secretary, Margaret B. Foti, King High School, Milwaukee; 
Treasurer, Elizabeth McGinness, North High, Sheboygan; 
Editor, Ruth B, Palmer, Senior High, Kenosha. 

A state association committee on post-war planning in 
Wisconsin, headed by Miss Theresa Statz, Bay View High 
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School, Milwaukee, has recently been appointed to study the 
problem in the state. This committee will work in cooperation 
with the already functioning Curriculum and Legislative Com- 
mittees. 

“Interpreting Physical Education to the Layman” is a 
project that has been undertaken by the Milwaukee chapter 
of Phi Epsilon Kappa. An outline of the philosophy, aim, ob- 
jectives, requirements for an adequate program in physical 
education, etc., has been prepared by a committee composed of 
Frank QO. Stangel, George A. Wolf, and Edwin O. Hoppe. 
This outline is planned to serve as a guide to the physical 
educators who will present their case at meetings of local 
educational, professional, and like groups meeting in Mil- 
waukee County. 

One of the many excellent features of the program of the 
Madison Recreation Department is the Saturday morning in- 
terscholastic athletic tournament for boys who have _ been 
dropped from their regular varsity squad. This is actually 
interscholastic competition for those boys who might other- 
wise lose their interest in athletics in that the teams represent 
their own schools just as a varsity team does. The program 
was begun during the fall with the boys who were not on the 
football squads participating, and its success has warranted 
a continuation during the basketball season. 

Officers of the Women’s Physical Education Club of Mil- 
waukee for 1944 are: President, Helen Webster, Municipal 
Recreation Department; Vice-President, Gelinda Vescolani, 
Wauwatosa High School; Corresponding Secretary, Louise 
Burdick, St. Mary’s Academy; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mil- 
dred Luebke, Milwaukee Public Schools. 


WEST VIRGINIA By Forrest G. Clark 


A group of West Virginians are now making plans to attend 
the meeting of the Midwest Physical Education Association in 
Detroit, April 12 to 14. 

Tentative plans have been made for a spring meeting of the 
West Virginia Physical Education Association in Wheeling. 
The plan is to rotate these meetings with different cities over 
the state, so that members may take advantage of them without 
traveling great distances. The programs will be devoted par- 
ticularly to solving problems precipitated by wartime con- 
ditions. 

West Virginia University is planning soon to offer new 
courses in recreational therapy and in industrial recreation in 
an effort to meet postwar needs. 

Dr. R. W. Webster, president of the West Virginia Physical 
Education Association, addressed the Preston County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Feb. 5, on the subject, “Health and Physical 
Fitness in Grades One to Twelve.” 

Dr. Webster is serving also as president of the Monongalia 
County Recreational Council, which is conducting recreational 
activities and programs of physical fitness. 

A revised course of study for physical education and health 
education has been prepared in Wheeling and Ohio County 
schools by Misses Elizabeth Steinbicker and Dorothy Matthews 
assisted by the teachers of physical education and elementary 
classroom teachers. 

The laying of the cornerstone for a new physical education 
building at Storer College, Harpers Ferry, will feature com- 
mencement exercises there this spring. Plans call for a $30,000 
building of native limestone. It will bear the name of Dr. 
Henry T. McDonald, president of the college. 

Future programs for the Marion County Physical Education 
Association will be devoted to corrective activities, medical 
examinations, guidance through physical education, and legal 
aspects of injuries. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College Physical Education De- 
partment has two campus organizations, The Olympic Club 
and the Women’s Athletic Association. The Olympic Club is 
made up of both men and women of the sophomore class. Its 
activities are modified so that it is possible for men and 
women to play on-the same teams. The active Women’s Ath- 
letic Association has planned for the remainder of the year an 
intramural program including tournaments in field hockey, 
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volleyball, basketball, softball, tennis, ping-pong, and other in- 
dividual sports. A special event for each month is arranged 
with a snow hike for the January meeting, crafts in February, 
Irish games and dances in March, scavanger hunt in April and 
a spring festival, coordinated with the music department, in 
May. 


ILLINOIS Se ee ae eee By Elsa Schneider 

The State Health and Physical Education Advisory Com- 
mittee met in Springfield December 9. Resolutions were pre- 
sented following the all-day discussion which will serve as a 
guide to school administrators, boards of education, and teach- 
ers. Governor Green, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Vernon L. Nickell, and Dr. Roland Cross, Director of the 
State Department of Public Health, were guests at the banquet. 
Governor Green was introduced by Mr. Nickell, who spoke 
briefly on the objectives of the new law. The Governor said 
that the health and physical eduéation program is a long- 
range plan which will expand in postwar years. 


The sub-committee of the Illinois Joint Committee on School 
Health met in Springfield the week of January 3. The Joint 
Committee was developed with the approval of . Governor 
Dwight H. Green and organized under the leadership of Dr. 
Roland Cross, State Director of Public Health; Mr. Vernon 
L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public Instruction; and Mr. 
Frank Thompson, State Director of Registration and Educa- 
tion, with the consultant services of Dr: Clair E. Turner, Pro- 
fessor of Public Health, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The sub-committees are studying various phases of (1) the 
school health program in* primary and secondary schools, and 
(2) teacher training. The committees will meet again the 
week of February 21 after which a more comprehensive re- 
port will be given. It is encouraging to note that both lay and 
professional people are keenly interested in developing a more 
functional program of health and physical education. 


The Health Club of the Christopher Township High School 
has a membership of 130 students. These students are studying 
the health problems of the school and community and have as 
their goal the development of a vital, practical, and dynamic 
health program. The boys as well as the girls are keenly in- 
terested in the club. 


On January 4 Miss Claire I. Weigt, Department of Physicg 
Education for Women, University of Illinois, and members of 
Orchesis gave a dance demonstration for freshmen in the 
School of Music as part of their orientation course. 

Part of the War Service at the University of Illinois is 
series of classes in square dancing every Tuesday evening given 
by Miss Gladys Andrews, Department of Physical Education 
for Women; also a class in social dancing on Wednesday 
evenings. These are held at the Illinois Student Union and are 
open to civilians and service men. As many as 250 attend 
these sessions. 

Dr. S. C. Staley, Director of the School of Physical Educa. 
tion, organized a highly successful workshop and clinic for 


institutions sponsoring ASTP and V-12 programs. This was 


a two-day conference held at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago op 
January 21 and 22 with an attendance approaching 100 per. 
sons from midwestern schools. 


Curriculum revision is occurring in all state teacher-training 
institutions. At the University, Ralph Fletcher, Ralph John. 
son, C. O. Jackson, School of Physical Education, and W. 0, 
Alstrom, University High School, are among those on the 
committee for physical education for the men; Louise Freer, 
Carita Robertson, Laura Huelster, from the University, and 
Gladys Andrews, University High School, are on a similar 
committee for women. A revised four-year course leading to 
a B. S. degree and a five-year course with a master’s degree 
are among the projects considered. 


When January 29 arrived, it marked the close of the current 
16-week semester for civilians, and the end of the second 
twelve-week term for the ASTP students. The enrollment in 
both areas is normal for the next term. Approximately two 
thousand civilians and three thousand ASTP and STAR per- 
sonnel are on campus. The V-12’s number 450, and Diesel and 
Signal Schools, who handle their own instruction, number close 
to two thousand. 


A comprehensive program of summer school offerings is 
being developed. Because of the new physical education law 
and the new county health department law, many administrators 
and teachers will have a renewed interest in health and physical 
education. . 
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| How We Do lt 


Form Diagnosis 

UST exactly what does a “B” in tennis mean? To a stu- 
J dent who wants to improve her stroke, what does a “D” 
in the forehand drive mean? 

For the purposes of helping a girl improve, it is worth 
yery little to a girl to receive just a letter or a number grade. 
It would mean much more to her if she could have an analysis 
of her stroke, presented to her in terms which she could 
understand, and if possible on paper so that she could keep it. 
To meet just such a need, a process of development produced 
the outlines shown here. 

First the instructor noticed that in order to draw a word 
picture of the student’s tennis stroke, a series of significant 
phrases jotted down while watching practice meant more at 
the time, and helped later in evaluating improvement, than giv- 
ing a letter grade. In making this written picture, the in- 
structor formed the habit of noting grip, backswing, angle 
of racquet at moment of impact, and follow through. Short 
notes were jotted down, such as, “insufficient backswing,” 
“racquet tilted up at moment of impact, and “follow through 
stopped with a jerk,” “facing the net too much,” “scooping,” 
and “little transfer of weight.” 

Students soon caught on to the fact that definite statements 
were being made about their style of play and form, and they 
would come around after they had been graded to see what 
was put down about them. 

Several days later, mimeographed sheets were made out, 
and taken to class. The girl’s form was checked right on the 
sheet during class, and later a copy of these sheets was made 
for the girl concerned. These student copies were given out 
at the next meeting of the class. They were read over and 
were put in the pocket of the gym suit where they were avail- 
able when wanted. 

Giving out copies to the students was an especially great 
help in the larger classes, where students often worked in 
two’s and three’s and coached one another. Up to that time, 
student coaches were apt to observe a girl’s playing, and say, 
“Tt isn’t going so well,” without knowing where to look for 
the reason—grip, stance, swing, or lack of keeping the eye 
on the ball. Under the new plan, the girl being coached pulled 
out her form sheet and gave it to the girl coaching her. Then 
it was easy for the coach to glance over the items, pick out 
the things to watch for, and focus her attention on them. Be- 
ing untrained in physical education, and often being beginners 
themselves, they could not be expected to be expert at analyz- 
ing errors. 

The office copy of these sheets was kept until the end 
of the season, and was rechecked at that time, to determine 
improvement. “X” after the items showed the results of the 
first test, and “V” was put after the items at the final test. 
Those which had “X” after them, and had no “V” showed 
improvement, 

On the final test, those errors which have been eliminated 
were crossed out to get an estimate of improvement. 

This form sheet is adaptable to many purposes. It can be 
checked in many different ways. It can be used to pretest stu- 
dents at the beginning of the semester under the test-teach-test 
system. In almost any class, some of the students have played 
some tennis, and one expects more of them at the end of the 
semester than one expects of beginners. 

This type of sheet can be used for archery, badminton, 
table tennis, golf, and nearly any other sport. It could be 
used also for swimming, but a simpler plan for that seems to 
be to jot down definite statements about each girl’s stroke. 
These can be written in a shorthand notebook, a page to 
each girl, as a pretest of her ability. India ink may be used 
to record the pretest and. subsequent statements written in 
pencil, showing improvement. Classwork should be planned 
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according to the necessities of the group. 

Other systems may be used, but the important thing is to 
see that the pretest and final test are recorded, and to let 
the student have a copy. 

Following is a sample form sheet for tennis: 


Par Be ae ce 
Dae OF DOE GO oa kn kc ne eee 
bee eae ROE eee : ; 
CONE: TOU NN EID oes cicinicsicsntcectaucid ces ee 


TENNIS—Forehand Drive 


Get your swing in the groove, If you have any of the 
faults listed below, study your swing and your hit. Then iron 
out your difficulties. 

Swing not relaxed enough. 
Insufficient backswing. 
Insufficient follow through. 

Grip not right for the individual. 
Racquet head ends too low. 
Scooping. 

Ball hit too easily, too soft. 

Ba*l goes only fairly fast. 

. Ball goes only fairly low. 

10. Ball goes too low. 

11. Making contact with the ball after the power point 
of the swing has passed—reaching. 

12. Pushing the ball—not allowing the swing alone to 
give the ball its power. 

13. Inclining the racquet at the moment of impact, so that 
the ball goes up high or into the net, instead of level across 
the net. 

14. Right shoulder down on the swing, swinging under 
the ball. 

15. Transfer of weight too soon, so that power is gone 
before ball is hit. 

16. Arm not swung out loosely from body—too much el- 
bow—too tight a grip on the racquet, not enough wrist action. 

17. Allowing the ball to come too close to the body so 
that (1) the swing has to be cramped in order that the 
racquet may meet the ball, or (2) the ball is missed (goes 
under or over the handle of the racquet), or (3) the ball is 
hit with the throat of the racquet. 

18. Not keeping eyes on the ball; not hitting squarely in 
the center of the racquet (hitting on the wood or edge of the 
racquet). 

GOOD POINTS. Congratulations! 
Ball goes hard and fast and Good follow through. 

low. Good transfer of weight. 
Good back swing. Good form; work on place- 
Good wrist action. ment. 

KATHARINE TRUMBULL 
Gulfport College 
Gulfport, Miss. 


Constructing Stroke Developers for Tennis, 
Bowling, and Golf 
A Tennis Stroke Developer 

The accompanying diagram gives a picture of an inexpen- 
sive device to simplify and improve the teaching and practicing 
of tennis, and to make it continuous the year round,. regardless 
of weather conditions. 

To construct this device suspend a twenty-five foot clothes- 
line through the balcony and floor screw eyes of “A.” Sus- 
pend another twenty-five foot clothesline through the balcony 
and side-wall screw eyes of “B.” Adjust the lengths of the 
lines to the height of your balcony or wooden arm which should 
be ten feet or more. Twelve-inch loops of elastic are now 
placed at the end of each clothesline and slip knots tied for 
security. The tails of the crocheting over the tennis balls are 
now placed through the other end of the elastic loops and 
made secure with slip knots. Shorten the top clothesline until 
there is no slack in the entire setup. 

The crocheted enclosure for the tennis balls is made in the 
following manner. Use the simplest chain stitch on ordinary 
string or wrapping cord. A chain of fivé or six fastened into 
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a ring starts the procedure. Then continue around with plain 
stitches putting two in one every two or three stitches to make 
the enclosure grow in size. Upon completion of one-half of 
the enclosure one reduces the stitches by the reverse proced- 
ure. Place the tennis ball inside of the enclosure when the 
crocheting is three-fourths complete; the final stitches must be 
crocheted with the ball in the enclosure. 

“A” is for the backhand and forehand, and “B” is for serv- 
ing. Adjust the ball of “A” to the height of a tennis net. The 
novice can now practice the accepted techniques for the fore- 
hand and backhand without wasting time chasing balls and 
without injury to the racket. If possible a portable mirror 
could be placed two yards in front of the beginner during his 
or her slow motion practice. After that of course the player 
should practice keeping the eye upon the ball. 


Adjust the ball of “B” to the serving height of each one’s 
racket and use the accepted procedure for serving. 

With four or six of the “A” and “B” set-ups and classes in 
squad formations each individual could very easily get twenty- 
five trials within each class period, along with the benefit of 
group instruction. With only one “A” and “B” setup it is 
possible to have effective group instruction, squads alternating 
with the more common. wall practice. 

The cost of constructing the above device is as follows: 

1. Screw eyelets, 10c; 2. Clothesline, free moving, adjustable 
to all heights, 50c; 3. Elastic (not absolutely essential for the 
duration) 20c; 4. Crocheting around tennis ball, 20c; 5. Two 
practice balls, 60c. 

A Bowling Stroke Developer 

The accompanying diagram gives the general setup for each 
one of the five pieces of soft pine wood necessary for the sub- 
stitute apparatus, in the absence of a bowling alley within the 
school system. Perfection of form and correct size of ball 
are emphasized before the individual attempts to play the game. 

Each piece of soft pine wood should be six by six by one- 
half or three-fourths inches. Each piece should have three 
holes bored completely through the flat surface according to 
the following dimensions. 

Distance from a center spot between 

Diameter twin holes to center of single hole 
Block One — 3/4 inches 2— 7/8 inches 
Block Two —15/16 inches 3— 1/8 inches 
Block Three—29/32 inches 3— 5/16 inches 
Block Four —31/32 inches 3— 8/16 inches 
Block Five —1-1/32 inches 3—10/16 inches 


The distance between the centers of the twin holes is a con- 
stant, being one and one-half inches. The holes correspond to 
holes of a regulation bowling ball. 

Beginners should experiment with each of the five blocks 
and choose the one that is neither too small nor too large. 
That size should be sought every time the player goes to a 
bowling alley. 
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Using the correct size of holes, the novice should practice 
the three, four, and five-step approach with the accepted swing 
of the arm, perfecting his or her form while using the wooden 
blocks. ‘Then and then only should he or she progress to the 
real apparatus. 

Use a group of ten old Indian clubs for sighting purposes. 
A cardboard chart is practical with the dummy blocks. Prac- 
tice aiming with the thumb at first, and then with the “Y” 
of the thumb and the index finger. Experiment by sighting 
the thumb at the number one pin and later at the pocket be- 
tween the number one and two pins. Proceed in a similar 
way with the “Y” of the thumb and the index finger. 

A Golf Stroke Developer 

This device consists of a regulation golf ball with a croch- 
eted cover to which is attached six feet of the lightest weight 
clothesline. It is based on the theory that it is much more sat- 
isfactory to hit a regulation ball than to hit a cotton ball. The 
crocheted cover and six feet of clothesline eliminate chasing the 
ball any great distance, thereby saving most of the class period 
for the perfection of form. They also make it possible for 
golf practice on small pieces of ground. Furthermore it is 
almost impossible to lose this type of stroke developer. (Loss 
of balls on the part of the beginner or even the advanced 
player is no small item.) Some crocheted covers have had 
enough endurance to last two years, others have needed re- 
pairs at the end of each season. 

The crocheted enclosure for the golf ball is made in the fol- 
lowing way. Use the simple crochet stitch. Using this stitch 
chain four, and form a ring. Then continue using the crochet 
stitch to fill the ring for the first row. In the second row 
put one plain in the first stitch, two in the next, and so on 
around having two in every other one to form fullness to cover 
the ball. When the half-wav mark has been reached crochet 
once around one in each and put the ball inside. Then con- 
tinue to “leave off” stitches to narrow the cover to fit the ball. 

Using group instruction and squad formations it is possible 
for each individual to have 25 trials within each class peridd. 
Although a cotton ball is considered safe for beginners, the 
crochet-covered ball is an important item in connection with 
safety. 

Marion S. SCANLON 
Marygrove College 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Yes—the armed forces have first call 
on our output. That's why your dealer 
has only a limited quantity of Voit Syn- 
thetic-Rubber-Covered athletic equip- 
ment. As to the limited quantity avail- 
able for civilian use, be assured orders will be appor- 
tioned fairly among our customers. We fully expect to 
take care of your total requirements in late summer 
and fall. To get your share of these new balls now, 
contact your dealer early. Voit Synthetic-Rubber- 
Covered Basketballs, Footballs, Soccer Balls, Volley 
Balls, Water Polo Balls, and Soft Balls play better, last 
longer, resist wear on rough playing surfaces, stay 
inflated longer. Write for illustrated price list today. 
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HE thirtieth observance of National Negro Health Week 
will be held April 2-9 this year. The special objective on 
this occasion will be “The Health of Our Children in the 
Home, School, and Community.” For further information 
write National Negro Health Week Committee, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington 14, D. C. 
* * * 


y een year for the first time the University of Michigan, 
through the School of Education, will institute a program 
for undergraduate women students in Camp Counseling, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. The camp will be integrated 
with the National Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan. Many 
students will be able to defray part of their expenses by act- 
ing as camp counselors and activity leaders. For further in- 
formation. write the Department of Physical Education for 
Women, Barbour Gymnasium, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
* * * 
e is expected that more than 7,000 students will be x-rayed 
next fall when the mobile photographic unit of the Michigan 
State Board of Health will visit colleges in Mt. Pleasant, 
Marquette, Ypsilanti, and Kalamazoo. This program has been 
approved by the state board of education in an effort to eli- 
minate tuberculosis as a campus hazard. 
+ = * 
UVENILE delinquency will be the subject of a special 
number of the Survey Midmonthly to be published on 
March 15. This issue will feature articles by Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck, Genevieve Gabower, Kathryn Close, Kath- 
arine Lenroot, and others. Orders for copies may be sent to 
Survey Midmonthly, 112 East 19th Street, New York City 3. 
* * Ea 
Sele graduate assistantships, four graduate stipend scholar- 
ships, and three graduate scholarships in health, physical 
education, and recreation, open to both men and women, are 
available for the academic year, 1944-45. For information ad- 
dress Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, School of Physical Education and 
Athletics, the Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania. 
* * * 
OEDUCATION has been abolished in the Soviet Union. 
After 25 years of experimentation, the Soviet school au- 
thorities resolved that with the beginning of the school year, 
1943-1944, all boys and girls seven years of age and onward 
should be educated separately. Certain subjects, such as ana- 
tomy, physiology, hygiene, physical training, and military in- 
struction, should be set up differently for girls than for boys 
was given as one reason for the change; another was that 
boys and girls do not develop physically and mentally at the 
same rate at the same ages. 
* * x 
HE U. S. Office of Education and the U. S. Public Health 
Service sponsored jointly a workshop in health education 
held in Atlanta from January 27 to February 2. The purpose 
of the workshop was to bring together persons interested in 
school health education and in public health education for the 
discussion of common problems and for the development of 
coordinated plans for state action. 
* *k * 
R. Walter Clarke, Executive Director of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, has announced the results of 
a: legislative survey just completed by the Association’s Divi- 
sion of Legal and Protective Services. The survey covers 
progress made during 1943 in the enactment by state legisla- 
tures of premarital, prenatal, prostitution, and venereal disease 
control laws and amendments. Address the American Social 
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Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19 for 
more informaion. 
* * *K 


T= American Embassy in Buenos Aires reports that the 
First Argentine Congress on Physical Education was held 
in that city from December 13-17. The Congress was Presided 
over by Dr. Enrique C. Romero Brest and was attended by 
delegates from Bolivia, Brazil, and Uruguay. 
x * x 


HE physical education department of the River Falls Teach. 

ers College, River Falls, Wisconsin, is offering a special 
course in physical education for men who are handicapped in 
any way. Men who are returning from service with arms or 
hands hurt will be given a course in individual physical edy. 
cation. Thus they will be provided with activities they can do 
and will not be prevented from taking physical education be- 
cause of their physical disability. 





Fitness of Army Flyers 
(Continued from Page 109) 


try, guerilla exercises; (2) recreational activities— 
team games such as basketball, volleyball, tennis, and 
baseball; (3) instructional activities with military im- 
plications—swimming when facilities are available, ele- 
ments of hand-to-hand fighting, tumbling, and carries, 
In pilot training, from the classification center through 
advanced training, an average of twenty-nine per cent 
of the time allotted for physical training is devoted to 
calisthenics; about thirty-four per cent, to running 
activities ; and seventeen per cent, to competitive games. 

The length of time of each calisthenics period may 
vary from ten to twenty minutes, although when in- 
clement weather prevents outdoor activities, the time 
for calisthenics may be greatly extended. This type of 
exercise is not extremely popular, but it seems to be 
an economical and effective method for developing all 
of the muscles systematically. Physical training  in- 
structors have made considerable headway in making 
calisthenics more interesting, and there are flying 
schools where this type of training is well liked by the 
students. 

Running represents an essential part of physical 
training and may be given as such or in the form of 
games like basketball, volleyball, etc. No system of 
physical training is complete without running. Tests 
conducted on soldiers who used gymnastics exclusively 
showed that they were not proficient in running, and a 
soldier has to hike and run more frequently than he 
has to climb trees. 

Facilities for physical. training vary in different 
schools, and an effort is made to adapt the program to 
available facilities. Seasonal conditions also are en- 
countered. Most of the swimming pools available are 
of the outdoor type, and for this reason swimming is 
emphasized more during the warm months. Demonstra- 
tions are given in “functional” swimming for it is im- 
portant for men to have a knowledge of and be able to 
perform swimming activities of military importance. 
If the soldier knows how and when to jump from a 
height when forced to abandon a torpedoed ship, has 
been shown how to swim under water so that he can 
avoid being burned by floating oil, and can inflate his 
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Widely used texts 
° Hygiene - - 3rd Edition 


By F. L. MEREDITH, M.D. 

Professor of Hygiene, Tufts College 
This book appraises the health situations that exist in the life of individuals and 
peoples, then sets up objectives and instills a desire on the part of the student 
to do something about attaining them. The subject is divided into six sections 
as follows: Introductory—a discussion of the health situation in the United 
States; General plan of the body and working of its parts; Types of bodily dis- 
orders; Effective use of medical science; Health considerations and mental health. 
The material is well organized for the beginning college student and abundantly 
illustrated. 83 Illus. 822 Pages. $3.50. (1941). 


¢ The Science of Health 


By F. L. MEREDITH, M.D. 

Professor of Hygiene, Tufts College 
Written in easy, readable style, this book is designed for use in one-hour, one 
semester college courses in hygiene. It gives the facts the student can use in 
making his own decisions in all health situations. It gives opinions generally held 
by medical science and uses scientific terminology so far as it helps to clarify the 
student’s thinking. Chapters on anatomy and physiology have been held to a 
minimum while the treatment of nutrition and current health problems is un- 


usually complete. 138 Illus. 427 Pages. $2.50. (1942). 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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barracks bag or his trousers for use as a life preserver, 
he may save himself from injury or death. 

In planning the program, the military physical train- 
ing instructor always has to think in terms of hufdreds 
and thousands of men. The underlying philosophy is to 
take care of all the men rather than to give too much 
attention to those who are already in excellent condi- 
tion. For this reason emphasis is laid on the intra- 
mural type of activity, so that everybody can partici- 
pate. This is of important practical significance. Be- 
sides the goal of making a flying student physically fit 
during training, it is important to instill in him an in- 
terest in some sport or game which he can use in com- 
bat zones, where formal physical training is usually re- 
placed by informal games. 

Games obviously have a great element of fun, and 
fun is a good motivating factor which compels partic- 
ipants to exert maximum effort. This is especially im- 
portant in a combat zone where the recreative element 
becomes predominant and men play for fun. Fun is a 
powerful means of relieving the mind of disturbing 
thoughts. It acts as a sedative in combination with 
strenuous physical activities. These games must be of 
the most simplified kind so that only minimum equip- 
ment and facilities are necessary. The element of com- 
petition should be skillfully stimulated. Competition will 
change the most prosaic game, such as throwing rocks 
into a square traced on the ground, into an exciting one. 

Thus we see that the aim of physical training for 
Army flying personnel is to develop better flyers and 
better soldiers. The muscles are strengthened, endur- 
ance is increased, proficiency in natural skills such as 
running, climbing, and jumping is improved; so that 
the men can fly higher, dive faster, fight harder, with- 
stand fatigue longer, and come back safely. 





Service for the Deviate 
(Continued from Page 121) 


has been chiefly for the fields of personnel work, voca- 
tional education, applied psychology, social service, and 
from secondary and adult education. In almost every 
instance, the candidate has had to serve a considerable 
apprenticeship in those phases of the work which were 
new to him before he could deliver even journeyman 
performance in actual rehabilitation. 

Accordingly, several of our alert universities are giv- 
ing thought to what they may offer toward appropriate 
special training of rehabilitation workers at the grad- 
uate level.* The problem is complicated by the fact 
that actual rehabilitation service, which is case work, 
can be taught only by field apprenticeship. Classroom 
lectures can and often do provide admirable orienta- 
tion. There is, however, the same need for first-hand 
‘observation and experience which has made internship 

*The author has been requested by the National Council 
on Rehabilitation to compile, if possible, more complete in- 
formation on the training facilities available at the univer- 


sity level for prospective workers in the field of rehabilitation. 
It is hoped this may be available for publication shortly. 
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and residencies a permanent part of medical education 
and hospital affiliations a similar essential in trainin 
for nursing, occupational therapy, and physiothera: 

The subject is unfamiliar enough in the field of 
higher education to provoke some growing pains which 
however, should not: be too alarming. Squabbles arise 
frequently as to whether the curriculum offered shajj 
be catalogued as social science, special education, guid- 
ance, or professional training. The optimum curriculym 
will undoubtedly draw upon the resources of several] 
departments, for rehabilitation calls for a wide Tange 
of special preparation. The authenticity of the content 
in such instruction will matter far more to prospective 
employers, to the students, and to the disabled than in 
what sections of the catalogue the instruction is listed. 

Trends in rehabilitation are consistent with those jn 
many fields of education. At one time the notion was 
current that a vocational expert could accomplish the 
entire feat out of his own head. Today, one of the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the really expert rehabilitation 
worker is his recognition and use of skills other than 
his own. In particular, those who work in medical 
fields often stimulate and facilitate subsequent rehabil- 
itation processes. The doctor, the nurse, the occupa- 
tional therapist or physrotherapist, the social worker, 
the hospital teacher, all may condition their patients so 
that they may derive maximum profit from vocational 
training and placement. 

But cooperation is by no means confined to those in 
close contact with the disabled. School administrators, 
when the problem is adequately presented to them, 
make it possible for disabled young adults to complete 
their academic education while undergoing medical 
treatment, whether at secondary or college level. The 
assignment of special teachers for the disabled, often 
utilizing tutorial methods, grows rapidly. The response 
of patients to such service deserves mention. Young 
adults under treatment in institutions have frequently 
completed secondary school courses in far less time than 
able-bodied students. The evidence of achievement 
tests administered to both groups indicates that the 
invalids grasped at least as much, and often more, of 
the assigned subject matter. The explanation is to be 
found partly in diminished competition for the students’ 
attention, also in a desire to resume one’s place in the 
outside world. 


UBLIC attitude toward the deviate has now altered 

so considerably that there is every reason to expect 
a continued demand for competent rehabilitation per- 
sonnel in many quarters. Rehabilitation work is an 
exacting type of service, both in original requirements 
for adequate preparation and in its daily performance 
demands. Agencies set up minimum academic criteria; 
the nature of the work sets up further questions. Com- 
mon sense is far more indispensable than in fields where 
precedent and administrative regulation provide for 
most contingencies. Well rooted emotional stability is 
essential in order to give service which is just to both 
the counselor and those being given counsel. Adapt- 
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IN THEIR TRACKS 


with a badminton-trained eye 


The twists and maneuvers of enemy tanks 
are “duck soup” to an eye trained to fol- 
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ability and resourcefulness are demanded by a contin- 
uously changing array of training, placement, and 
economic facilities. Who fails to keep pace with the 


times in rehabilitation trips upon his own beard. In- 


tellectual humility is extremely useful, for each patient 
and each colleague has something to teach if the worker 
is not too proud or too lazy to learn from them. 

The literature of rehabilitation also has numerous 
recent additions. Both of the federal services men- 
tioned above have issued lists of recent publications on 
job trends, analysis of work, classification of workers, 
and rehabilitation. The periodical literature should 
not be neglected, especially Rehabilitation News, pub- 
lished by the National Rehabilitation Association ; Oc- 
cupations, published by the American Vocational Guid- 
ance Association; and Occupational Therapy and Re- 
habilitation, published by the American Occupational 
Therapy Association. ma 





Fencing 
(Continued from Page 126) 
Lesson 20 


1. Attack of the Second Intention; remaining in the 
lunge for a return parry riposte action. 


Lesson 21 
1. Officiating—lecture ; demonstration. 


Lessons 22 AND 23 
1. Practice of Officiating. 

a. Divide the class into groups of five—two 
fencers, two judges, one director. 

b. Rotate officials as follows; the two fencers be- 
come judges; the director and one of the judges be- 
come fencers; the remaining judge becomes director. 

c. For beginning directors, excellent results can be 
obtained by insisting that they never exercise their 
right to vote on “Materiality.” It is far more important 
that they be able to give an opinion on “Right of Way” 
and “Validity.” 

Lessons 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, anD 29 


1. Intra-class competition. 
2. Grade girls during competition. 


Lesson 30 


1. Inter-class competition for the winning class team. 
After experimenting with many forms of team com- 
petition, it is felt that the following setup is most suc- 
cessful in the fencing classroom: 
a. Three girls on each team. 
b. Three bouts complete a team match. 
c. The team winning two out of three bouts is 
victorious. 

4. Stress the need to win all bouts. In case of a tie, 
the team with the greatest number of bouts won will 
be the winner; that is, a team score of 3-0 is better 
than 2-1. In like manner, even if a team loses, it is 
better to do so by 1-2, than by 0-3. 

5. Girls enjoy selecting captains and a team name. 
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6. Post a record of teams, with name, members, and 


results of bouts. 
Summary 


It is hoped that many readers will find the above 
suggestions helpful in their attempts to further the de. 
velopment of fencing in their schools. While the equip. 
ment shortage is serious, keeping the following pointers 
in mind should help tide us over the crisis. 

1. Postpone the use of foils as far as possible with- 
out the loss of class interest. 

2. Start officiating as early as possible. In a group 
of five, only two people are handling foils. Do not 
permit judges and directors to hold foils as they tend 
to lean on them. 

3. Stress the proper care of equipment from the 
start: 

a. Proper adjustment of the mask. 
b. Suspension of foils from their tips when not in 
use. 
c. Prohibit leaning on blades. 
d. Blades should be bent or straightened only by 
the instructor. ne 
Suggested Reading 


A. F. L. A., Fencing Rules. 

Fencing Section, A. S. Barnes, Individual Sports Guide. 

“Annotated and Critical Bibliography on Fencing,” Re- 
search Quarterly, March, 1942. 


Many of the pointers on the classroom organization of fenc- 
ing were suggested to the author by Mr. Joseph Smith, In- 
structor at Brooklyn College, New York City. 





High School Sex Education 


(Continued from Page 115) 


features and rules of football; points which an official 
or a semi-professional player might have been expected 
to know. Yet the class members were an unassorted 
lot from the entire student body, many not even out 
for high school football. I was told by some of the stu- 
dents that the content of the tests in the course changed 
with the passage of the athletic season. Situations in 
which this emphasis exists are common enough to 
justify the use of the above illustration, I believe. 

This emphasis reflects a public bias. The public has 
always been far more interested in competitive ath- 
letics than genuine health education. This interest is 
expressed in the differential salaries paid to coaches of 
competitive athletics and to able physical education 
teachers. In one sense the responsibility for this con- 
dition is as much or more that of the public than it is 
of the coaches and teachers. Because of this emphasis 
on competitive athletics (they cannot properly be called 
sports) school authorities are prone to hire coaches, 
and then, to satisfy convention and state requirements, 
make the coach the physical education teacher. 

Next, in all too'many colleges those who are chosen 
or who elect to go into physical education do so on the 
basis of factors wholly unrelated to desirable qualifica- 
tions for physical education teachers. Specifically, 
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young men who can participate in inter-collegiate ath- 
letics are brought in by the athletic department for that 
purpose. Then because these youths often have an 
adolescent infatuation with athletics, and because 
physical education courses in such institutions are snap 
courses, they are prepared as “physical educators.” 
There is no regard for genuine interest in health educa- 
tion, teaching, or for young people, nor any appraisal 
of personality or ability in terms of the demands of 
teaching. The result-is an individual in the position 
of physical education teacher, lacking both the knowl- 
edge and personality to do good teaching or individual 
counseling. 

The position of women physical education teachers 
in this respect is much better than that of men, due to 
less preoccupation with competitive athletics, and more 
attention to vigorous motor activities, functional health, 
physical fitness, and individual development. They 
have reached a higher degree of professionalization. 

What I have written above should not be construed 
as a blanket indictment. I am well aware that there 
are many competent, able, professional-minded physical 
educators, but in my experience they are far too few 
in number. . 

Finally, institutions preparing teachers usually fail 
to consider the importance of sex education with the 
students, to say nothing of giving them a good back- 
ground for this work, or helping to provide them with 
the feeling ,of competence so necessary if one is to do 
effective work in this field. This is a very important 
omission in the program of teacher education, and those 
in. charge-of such programs bear a large part of .the 
responsibility for inadequately prepared teachers. Their 
timidity and lack of courage has resulted in inadequate 
education for generation after generation of youth. 


ROM the above discussion certain remedies sug- 

gest themselves. Teacher-education institutions 
must give teachers an adequate background for sex 
education if it is to be carried on in schools. Also they 
must set up and maintain adequate standards in the 
selection of candidates for teaching. There must be less 
emphasis on competitive athletics and more on func- 
tional physical and health teaching and activities. Hav- 
ing served as a high school coach myself, I believe I 
know the argument which will immediately arise at 
this point. “The public will not permit any other em- 
phasis.” Yet in retrospect I realize that we coaches 
educated our own constituents. We turned out succes- 
sive graduating classes, most of them rabid fans trained 
to regard defeat as disgrace and any win as success. 
These alumni immediately added their pressure to that 
of the other fans of the community for winning teams 
at any cost. My experience in educating the supporters 
of our athletic activities also gives me confidence that 
something can be done to bring sport fans to accept 
sounder values in athletics. Coaches hold in their own 
hands some means for the redress of conditions. 

The public needs to be educated to the value of a 
good, rounded physical education and health program, 
and the undesirability of overemphasizing competitive 
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athletics. This change in attitude must be reflected jn 
better salaries paid to the physical education teachers 
as compared with those paid coaches. 

Finally, physical education teachers—in fact teachers 
of any subject—can do much to prepare themselves fo, 
sex education work on their own initiative. Good books 
and other aids are available which will help in proyig. 
ing both materials and methods in sex education+ 

My observations may be incorrect. I have tried to 
make it clear that they are not inclusive. I hope only 
that they may ‘stimulate some teachers of physical 
education to do more toward making the fine contriby. 
tion which they are able to make to the development of 
youth. ne 

* For preparation in individual counseling the American Ip. 
stitute of Family Relations, 607 South Hill Street, Los Ap. 
geles, California, has a course on counseling procedures which 
would be helpful for teachers wanting to provide sex educa. 
tion for their students. They will also provide a bibliography 
of books, and have a counseling manual for sale at lic. 4 


bibliography may be secured free of charge, from the Venerea] 
Disease Education Institute at Raleigh, North Carolina. 


~~ 


A Welfare Project 


(Continued from Page 133) 


community welfare agencies, the churches, and the 
schools, with certain known facilities in each com- 
munity and at least a nucleus of trained personnel to 
organize and assist. Volunteer aid, in the play cen- 
ters, nursery schools, and recreational projects, is 
available. 

Surveys in various communities have shown the ac- 
tual location, by block and area, of the need for the 
above services. Community facilities are known fac- 
tors in a given location. The details of organization, 
personnel, and financial support are the principal ob- 
stacles at present. In many instances a certain per- 
centage of the actual cost of the operation of nursery 
schools and play centers can be borne by a fee from the 
parents of the children participating in the program. 

A community program of this nature calls for the 
use of public buildings, such as schools, beyond their 
usual closing hours and involves additional expendi- 
tures for their use and for personnel. However, one 
of our greatest faults, or most flagrant error of the 
past, has been the neglect of efficient use of certain pub- 
lic facilities and the resulting increase in various 
branches or divisions of government with many over 
lapping duties and usually insufficient funds. Does it 
not seem logical that a national and international 
crisis may serve to reorganize some of our customs for 
more effective service? 

There is positive evidence that countless homes are 
in difficulty because the parents of younger children 
are working in essential industry. We know that one 
of the main causes of absenteeism in industry is the 
lack of care for children in these homes and the a 
tendant work. We see evidence of a neglect of school 
work and absence among junior and senior high school 
pupils because they must assume the care of younget 
members of their families. These are definite, factual 
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indications of one of America’s problems. They have 
been and still may be problems in our allied countries, 
but we do know how these other countries have met 
and solved this particular difficulty. 


This is no time for philosophical discussions over 
minor technical questions. Youth needs assistance; the 
home, which is our fundamental unit of strength, must 
look to local and national agencies. We, in education, 
as well as those individuals in other governmental or- 
ganizations and in community service groups, need to 
unite and carry out a practical working program that 
will meet this need. It may call for the use of public 
buildings far beyond the original plans or purposes, 
and it will involve organization and financial assistance. 
However, we do have available certain funds for the 
pre-school and play center groups. Communities 
throughout the country have this responsibility as a 
home project, and tax funds can be appropriated. 

Education has faced many difficulties in the past. 
We have developed our profession and its various di- 
visions through years of effort, and at present, are 
represented by thousands. of individuals in industry 
and the armed forces. Past efforts speak for them- 
selves, but we cannot rest on our arms or be content 
with present gains. We are surrounded by, and are a 
part of, a changing, forceful civilization. We have a 
contribution to make to the new program just as we 
have done in the years past. pe 
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Abdominal Exercises 
(Continued from Page 108) 





For those people whose chief concern is to have a 
normal musculature of the middle third of the body, 
and at the same time hope to counteract any tendency 
toward inguinal hernia, it is recommended that various 
combinations of the following exercises be incorporated 
in any program of daily exercise, care being taken to be 
moderate. 

The following exercises are described in the manner 
familiar to members of the Armed Forces, particularly 
the Air Force. Indeed, it is hoped that members of this 
branch of the service in operational bases will find in 
these exercises a means of developing and maintaining 
adequate strength in the middle third of the body. 


THE FLexor 
Starting position: (Figure 1) Supine, hands under hips, 
heels held two inches above floor. (At the outset it is recom- 
mended that the heels rest on the floor; as strength develops 


they may be lifted.) > 
1. Flex left leg—heel touching buttocks and return in two 
counts. (Figure 2) \ 


2. Flex the right leg. 

3. Alternate—first the left, then the right. 

4. Flex both legs. (Figure 3) 

Starting dosage: 20 counts for each exercise in this series, 
increasing at about the rate of two per week. (Refer to pre- 
vious material concerning dosage.) 


THE ABDUCTOR 


Starting position: Supine, hands under hips, heels resting 
on the floor. 
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1. Abduct left leg as far as possible, lifting the heel tw 
inches above the floor (at the limit of the movement the hes 
may touch the floor); return in two counts. (Figures 4 and 
3) 

2. Repeat with right leg. 

3. Alternate. 

4. Abduct and adduct both legs. (Figure 6) 

FLEXOR-CIRCUMDUCTOR (A) 
(8 counts in series) 

Starting position: Supine, hands under the hips, legs ex. 
tended, toes pointed, heels two inches above the floor. 

1. Flex the thighs keeping the knees straight, Crossing 
the right leg over the left until the legs are in a verticaj 
position or at right angles to the trunk. (Raise the legs to 
the perpendicular. ) 

2. Abduct thighs as far as possible. (Spread the legs.) 

3. In this position lower the feet to within two inches of 
the floor. 

4. Abduct the feet to a median line. (Pull the feet together.) 

5. Repeat No. 1 except cross left leg over the right and 
repeat the exercise. 

Cadence: Very slow. 

Duration: 5 to 15 series. 


FLEXOR-CIRCUMDUCTOR (B) 
(8 counts in series) 

Starting position: Same as in preceding exercise. 

1. Abduct the legs. (Spread the legs as far as possible). 

2. While in abducted position, flex the thighs keeping the 
knees straight. (Raise the legs to the perpendicular or at 
right angles to the body.) 

3. Abduct the thighs. (Pulling the legs together.) 

4. Cross the right leg over the left and lower feet to 
starting position. 

5. The same as 1 except the left leg is over the right. 

6, 7, 8. (Same as 2, 3, 4.) 

Cadence: Very slow. 

Duration: 5 to 15 series. 
Note: It is found to be best to have these exercises per- 
formed in a smooth, continuous, circular fashion rather than 
making each individual movement angular and halting. 


FLEXOR-CIRCUMDUCTOR (C)—“THE ALTERNATOR oR Ecc 
BEATER” 
(4 counts in series) 

Starting position: Same as in preceding exercise. Assume 
that a clock is located on a wall the face of which may be 
seen by the performer as he looks above his extended toes. 

1. Describe a clockwise circle with the right foot and leg. 

2. Describe a counter clockwise circle with the left foot 
and leg. 

Cadence: Slow. 

Duration: 5 to 15 series. 

The next exercise is the same as the preceding one except 
that the directions are reversed. 


DousLE CrRCUMDUCTOR 
(4 counts in series) 

Starting position: The same as in preceding exercise. How- 
ever, for some individuals it may be well to have the arms 
extended right and left, palms down. 

1. Describe a clockwise circle with both legs held closely 
together, toes pointed and knees straight. 

2. Repeat. 

3. Describe a counter clockwise circle as in No. 1. 

4. Repeat. 

Cadence: Slow. 

Duration: 5 to 15 series. 


THe TouGcuy 
(4 counts in series) 


Starting position: Same as in preceding exercise. 
1. Describe a figure eight with both feet circling to the right 
or clockwise. 
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> Circle to the left or counter clockwise. 
3. Repeat for one series then reverse directions. 


Cadence: Slow. 
Duration: 5 to 15 series. 


The circumductor group is very difficult and it 
should again be pointed out that they are designed to 
exercise not only the recti, but also the obliques. Their 
yalue in this connection depends almost entirely upon 
involving the pelvic area in the exercise. A period of 
preparation covering at least thirty days on the 
“Flexor” and “Abductor” should be completed before 
the circumductor group is attempted. Then caution 
must be observed. »« 





Elementary Physical Education 


<j (Continued from Page 131) 


and four, grades one and two. This seemingly indicates 
classes are too large for individual help and proficient 
teaching. 

9. There is little emphasis placed on intramurals 
for girls and the general trend is away from inter- 
school competition. 

10. Intramurals for boys is given some recognition 
although inter-school competition is seemingly not 
approved. 

11. There is no standard acceptable method of grad- 
ing in existence. 

12. The greatest weakness indicated is the lack of 
methods of testing. 

According to the survey there is definite need for 
understanding on the part of the teachers; well planned 
and organized programs to be presented by adminis- 
trators, and longer physical education periods as a 
regular portion of every elementary school program. 


»« 
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Fit to Fight 
(Continued from Page 129) 


directly after the most strenuous phases of the Army’s 
post-induction physical conditioning program. Some 
of these exercises would tax the strength of seasoned 
soldiers. I can understand how such programs, partic- 
ularly when under the direction of inexperienced or 
substitute teachers, might seriously impair the health 
of the participants. In the Army we make every effort 
to fit our conditioning programs to the individual 
capacities of our men. Before any man is allowed to 
participate in the program, we give him a thorough 
physical examination. Then we begin with compar- 
atively easy exercises and increase their difficulty only 
as the men are able to “take it.” All that we ask of 
the schools is that they send us boys with a sound 
foundation of physical fitness on which to build. We 
will do the rest. 


CH I am not in a position to suggest a 


program which will meet the physical conditioning 
demands of all prospective soldiers, I can present you 
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with inescapable evidence that a carefully planned pro- 
gram of physical education can accomplish wonders 
in a comparatively short time. Last year at Fort Riley 
Kansas, the Special Service Division of the Army gave 
a series of physical fitness tests to a group of newly 
inducted men. Six weeks later, after they had been 
given a special conditioning program, the men were 
given the same tests. 

Before training, 68 per cent met minimum require. 
ments in over-all fitness. After training, 90 per cent 
met requirements. , 

In strength, 69 per cent before, 91 per cent after, 

In endurance, 59 per cent before, 86 per cent after. 

In agility, 60 per cent before, 98 per cent after. 

Only in speed was there no appreciable improve- 
ment, and this was probably due to the fact that speed 
was not among the qualities the physical education pro- 
gram was designed to develop. 

I am sure that if repeated in high schools through- 
out the nation, this experiment would reveal similar 
achievements in hundreds of the physical education 
programs you are operating in your various states. 

But physical fitness alone is not enough. To survive 
under battle conditions in this war, a soldier needs also 
to possess a fundamental knowledge of personal hy- 
giene and sanitation. Disease has joined the enemy in 
lengthening our casualty lists. 

Our Army has already provided a remarkably ade- 
quate medical service which has produced a record of 
life-saving that is little short of miraculous. The full 
knowledge of medical science with its most modern 


> ioe 


drugs, equipment, and skilled practitioners are at the | 


service of our men. But the effectiveness of this elab- 
orate service is directly dependent upon the cooperation 
of every single man. 

Front-line health conditions at best are difficult to 
maintain. It is hard to keep clean, yet death in the 
form of typhus or disability in the form of skin diseases 
is too often the penalty of men who have not learned 
to make the effort. Mosquito nets are cumbersome and 
annoying when the nights are hot, yet malaria and 
other diseases may incapacitate or kill our men who 
have not really learned that death may strike through 
insects. Days and nights of great heat and little water 
may cause the unwary to ignore regulations and drink 
from a shell hole or polluted streams without purifying 
the water. Yet dysentery and typhoid resulting from 
drinking impure water can be just as deadly as the 
Jap sniper or the German machine gunner. A soldier 
may bleed to death because his comrade does not know 
how to apply a tourniquet. 


To prepare the prospective soldiers now in your 
classroom to meet such situations properly, your health 
and physical education programs should include in- 
struction in (1) first aid; (2) the causes and preven- 
tion of diseases; (3) principles of nutrition; (4) oral 
hygiene; (5) care of the body; (6) control of respit- 
atory, intestinal, insect-borne, and venereal diseases; 
(7) the maintenance of a supply of pure water; (8) 
waste disposal; (9) the hygienic preparation of food; 
(10) fly, mosquito, lice, and rat elimination. 
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In conclusion, I assure you that you are making a 
most significant contribution to the nation’s war effort. 
Most of the men you are sending us now from your 
secondary schools bring with them a foundation of 
physical fitness and health knowledge on which we can 
build. Capt. Ralph Ingersoll in his book, The Battle Is 
the Pay Off, pays you a striking tribute: 

The Rangar Battalion I marched with at El Guettar had 
only one casualty all morning simply because their legs were 
so damn good that after marching all night they had plenty of 
reserve strength left for their attack—and because they were 
physically able to attack with such agility, skill, and ferocity 
that they paralyzed the enemy. It would not have mattered 
how brave they were—if their feet had failed them they could 
not have done it. Alone on the mountain top, they would have 
been cut to pieces by the first counterattack. we 





Swimming Programs 
(Continued from Page 120) 


One of the paramount responsibilities of all swim- 
ming instructors in the future, as in the past, will al- 
ways be the safeguarding of swimmers from the chances 
of acquiring ear, nose, and throat disorders. This will 
require several precautions and attentions. As always, 
the starting place will be the stressing of correct 
breathing by inhaling through the mouth and exhaling 
through the nose and mouth, or mouth alone, and of 
doing so in a definite rhythm of once each stroke. Per- 
haps the nose clip will be used more and more as such 
a safeguard. This breathing idea is in keeping with 
stresses now in the Red Cross Functional Swimming 
program, and as described in the American Red Cross 
book, “Swimming and Diving.’’! 

But I hope that a sharp deviation from this program 
will be made in underwater swimming and in jumping 
from heights with feet foremost entry. I recognize the 
need for these two skills in this present war emergency, 
but only for those in the armed forces, and not for the 
girls’ program now, or the boys’ and girls’ programs 
in the future. These activities of underwater swim- 
ming arid feet foremost jumping must be recognized as 
potential hazards for all swimmers, because we know 
that in both of these activities water enters the nasal 
passages to a greater degree than in swimming as 
such, and that there is greater in-pressure on the ear 
drums at depths and where entries are made into the 
water feet first. We know that all over the country 
ear, nose and throat specialists frown especially upon 
these two water activities, saying that excess water 
in the nasal passages and undue eardrum pressure 
should at all costs be avoided: There are many 
statements of doctors confirming this. To quote one 
only, Dr. Harold Diehl in his book, Healthful Living, 
says: 


Diving feet first so that water forcibly enters the nose, im- 
Proper exhaling with the head submerged, and vigorous blow- 
ing of the nose after emerging from the water may allow water 
to get into the sinuses or Eustachian tubes and may so irritate 





'Swimming and Diving, The American Red Cross (Philadel- 
Phia: ‘Che Blakiston Co.). 
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the nasal passages that an inflammation of the membrane 
these spaces results.” 


Therefore, it behooves us who wish to have swim. 
ming programs come into their own in importance 
and popularity, to listen to this advice and so remove 
one fear and even stigma that now clings to swimmin 

Our duty is to see that we safeguard the health and 
safety of these swimmers ; give them the skills that wil 
enable them to be “at home” in the water ; and to see 
that they enjoy it, that they are having real recreation, 
In so doing we will recognize to the fullest extent oy; 
great opportunity as instructors of swimming. 


S lining 


“Harold Diehl, Healthful Living, (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1935) p. 247. 
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Indiana’s Youth 


(Continued from Page 127) 





members so as to prepare them to aid with this pro. 
gram. 

The program summarized in this article and previ- 
ously described in the Journal is in addition to the 
one unit in health and physical education which has 
been required in Indiana schools since 1928. Since 
this program was introduced after the beginning of the 
school year, many schools had to revise their entire 
school program in order to meet the wartime needs of 
their pupils. Considering this fact, the per cent 
meeting the above recommendations was remarkably 
high. Many of the schools which felt it was im- 
possible to provide this instruction and _ training in 
their school program last year have included it in their 
1943-1944 curriculum. ne 
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Midwest Program 
(Continued from Page 119) 


6:15-7:30 p. mM. Small Group Dinner Meetings. Arrangements 
to be made through local chairman. 
8:00-9:30 Pp. M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Grace M. Griffin, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, West Virginia, Past President, Midwest 
Physical Education Association. 
“Fitness for War.” Mary Jo Shelly, Lt. Comdr., WAVES, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C. 
“Fitness for Peace.” (Speaker to be selected.) 
9:45-1:00 a. m. Dancing. Demonstration Lesson by Exponent 
of Arthur Murray. Social Dancing. Motion Pictures. 


Friday, April 14 
8:00-12:00 m. Registration. 
8:00-9:00 a. m. Midwest Executive Committee Breakfast Meet- 
ing. 
9 :30-11:30 a. mM. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Presiding: Robert Nohr, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, Secretary-Treasurer, Midwest Physical Edu- 
cation Association. 
Announcements. Introduction of 1944-45 Officers. 
Five-Minute Reports from Presidents of State Physical Edu- 
cation Associations Summarizing This Year’s Work. 
1. Illinois, C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois. 
2. Indiana, Mrs. Clara Hester, Indiana University. 
3. Michigan, L. H. Hollway, Public Schools, Ann Arbor. 
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Ohio, John Van Why, Wittenberg College, Springfield. 
West Virginia, Randolph Webster, West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 
6. Wisconsin, Elizabeth Ludwig, Public Schools, Milwau- 
kee. 
High Lights ard Implications of the Conference. 
Summarizers of the Conference: 
Mabel Rugen, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
12:00 m. Conference Closes. 


POST-CONFERENCE SESSION 
STUDENT MEETING 


nS 


1:15-3:00 P. M. rae 
Co-Chairmen: Laurie Campbell, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Karl Bookwalter, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 
(Program to be announced) ‘i 





Recreation 
(Continued from Page 132) 


groups surrounded by bailed hay and corn fodder. 
They did not entirely succeed in getting the students 
to hang up their dignity and come prepared to go “all 
out” for the “swing-your-partner” routine. 

Such, in brief, is the recreational program and prob- 
lems of a small college of enthusiastic, busy students 
who are determined to see this war world through 
“chins up” and hands full of schemes for a post-war 
world of rhythm and smiles. To them democracy is safe 
if it can laugh at its troubles while it remedies them! 

Recreation—second front for democracy? Yes, if 
recreational leaders consider their task as one of deal- 
ing in the best peace insurance there is. Future peace- 
makers are found in today’s colleges and universities. 
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The Reading Section 


Research Quarterly Abstracts - - - 


Body Weights Optimal for Young Adult Women, Abby Tur- 
ner, Research Quarterly, 14:3, pp. 255-276.. (Oct., 1943.) 

After a careful and long continued program of research con- 
cerning the optimal body weight of young women, the author 
presents a modification of the method oxiginally proposed by 
Willoughby. With the help of convenient tables, optimal 
weights are calculated from the following measurements: 
height, chest width, bi-iliac width, bitrochanteric width, wrist 
girth, and ankle girth. This method is then compared with 
others that are in current use. 

A Classified List of Current Periodicals in the Fields of 
Athletics, Health, Physical Education, and Sports Published 
in the United States and Canada, Aletha B. Redman, Research 
Quarterly, 14:3, pp. 277-293. (Oct., 1943.) 

A complete list with year publication began, price, editor, 
address, and references to indexing and abstracting services. 

An Analysis of Certain Factors in the Gait of College 


Women, Mary Eleanor Grace, Research Quarterly, 14:3, pp. 


‘294-309. (Oct., 1943.) 
The author reviews several studies done in this field giving 
their main points of interest. Movies of her group walking 
to and from the camera were analyzed according to carefully 
worked out scales which she includes in the report. In addi- 
tion to the ratings on gait, records were secured for each girl 
on a motor test, Motor Quotient, center of gravity erect and 
supine, and posture grades. These were studied statistically. 
The characteristics of a good gait and a poor gait are given 
together with suggested applications for teaching and an ex- 
cellent bibliography. 
Evidence for a Science of Recreational Guidance, T.F. Lentz, 
Research Quarterly, 14:3, pp. 310-320. (Oct., 1943.) 
The author reviews some of the work in vocational guid- 
ance and advocates the possibility of worth-while scientific 
work in recreational guidance. He reports a study done by the 
staff of the Character Research Institute in answer to the 
question: Do measurable relations exist between a particular 
recreational tendency and other personality variations? The 
data were secured from 750 individuals’ responses to a 57- 
page Youth Expressionaire. Illustrative examples are given 
of recreational differences between contrasted personality 
groups as well as recreational differences between contrasted 
recreational groups. 
The Determination of the Weight and Size of a Standard 
Discus for College Women, W. W. Tuttle, and Zora Cernich, 
Research Quarterly, 14:3, pp. 321-325. (Oct., 1943.) 
Dimensions and weight of the official discus for college 
men and for high school boys have been scientifically deter- 
mined to suit the size and strength of the groups involved. 
Following the pattern already set up, the authors secured rec- 
ords of strength and size of college women experienced in 
sports and computed the dimensions for a discus suited to the 
size and strength of college women. They include diameter, 
thickness at center, thickness 44” from rim, and weight. 
A Comparative Study of Physical Fitness Indices as Meas- 
ured by Two Programs of Physical Education: The Sports 
Method and the Apparatus Method, E. A. Wilbur, Research 
Quarterly, 14:3, pp. 326-332. (Oct., 1943.) 
_ For this study seven tests of physical fitness, described in 

the article, were given to all the men college freshmen three 
times during the experiment. The physical education program 
for the experimental time for half of the group consisted of 
the apparatus program including work on a variety of pieces 


* This issue marks the addition of this feature to the read- 
ing section. 
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of heavy apparatus. The other half of the group had the 
sports program including boxing, wrestling, track and field, 
soccer, and swimming. Results were analyzed statistically and 
conclusions listed. 


Yale University Completes One Year of Its Wartime Physi. 
cal Training Program, T. W. Murphy, and J. S. Wickens, 
Research Quarterly, 14:3, pp. 333-340. (Oct., 1943.) 


The authors describe the required program for undergrady- 
ates, tests given, standards used, and requirements to be met 
before sports courses can be elected. They then summarize 
the accomplishments achieved in one year of following this 
program. 


Recent Publications - - - 


If You Are a Junior Hostess. Nell Giles. Ralph Hale and 
Co., Boston, Mass. 25c a copy for less than 100, 20c each by 
the 100 to any one address, 15c each by the 1,000 to any one 
address. 

Recreation and Other Activities in the All-Day School 
Program. School Children and the War Series, Leaflet No. 
7, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. Super- 
intendent of Documents, 10c. 

Daily Observation for Communicable Disease and Acute 
Health Difficulties. Form 8468. Texas State Department of 
Health, Austin 2, Texas. 

Nutrition Education in the Elementary School. Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education in cooperation 
with the U. S. Dep’t. of Agriculture, Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration. Superintendent of Documents, 15c. 

Food-Time—A Good Time at School. School Children and 
the War Series, Leaflet No. 4, Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education. Superintendent of Documents, 5c. 

Understanding Juvenile Delinquency. Children’s- Bureau, 
Publication No. 300, U. S. Department of Labor. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, 10c. 

‘Controlling Juvenile Delinquency. Children’s Bureau, Pub- 
lication No. 301, U. S. Department of Labor. Superintendent 
of Documents, 10c. 

Twelfth Annual Survey of Football Fatalities, 1931-41 and 
1943. Bureau of Athletic Research, Physical Education for 
Men, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 25c. 

Highlights in Cancer Control. Clarence C. Little. Ameri- 
can Society for the Control of Cancer, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Cancer and Its Care, A Handbook for. Nurses. American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

Selective Service Statistics and Physical Education. C. 0. 
Jackson, Legislative Committee, Illinois Physical Education 
Association. School of Education, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

Recent Literature in Physical Fitness. (Annotated __biblio- 
graphy) Arthur H Steinhaus, Consultant in Health Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. $1.00. 

Healthy Though Happy. (Compilation of factual data) 
Arthur H Steinhaus, Consultant in Health Educatiébn, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. $1.00. 

Wartime Aspects of Teacher Leaves of Absence. National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, 
BD. C. ie. 

Selected Films, Biological and Physical Sciences in School 
of Nursing. Loretta Heidgerken. Educational Film Library 
Association, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 50c. 

Panic and Its Control. Walter Cutter. National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, 60 John Street, New York City 7. 

Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Chicago Recreation Com 
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Municipal Reference Library, City Hall, Chicago 2, 
[linois. 75¢. ; 

Educational Problems in Camp and Community. Mark 
A, McCloskey. Superintendent of Documents. Free. (Supply 
imited. ) 
cy Through Fitness Workshop. National Association 
of Physical Education for College Women. Order from Dr. 
Germaine Guiot, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 1-4 copies, 
$1.00 each; 5 or more, 75c per copy. 


Recent Arrticles- - - 


Group Dancing. Sylvia Bodmer. Journal of Physical Edu- 
cation and School Hygiene. (London) Nov. 1943. 


The Physiology of Fitness. T. K. Cureton, Scholastic 
Coach. Dec., 1943. 


Alcohol and Health. The Allied Youth. Nov., 1943. 


A Team for Everyone and Everyone on a Team. Ray Welsh. 
School Activities. Jan., 1944, 

The State High School Athletic Association. (Indiana) Ar- 
thur L. Trester. School Activities. Jan., 1944. 

Physical Plant Problems in Camping. Ray E. Bassett. The 
Camping Magazine. Dec.,- 1943. 

Our School-Door Canteen. Mary E. McGroarty, NEA Jour- 
nal. Jan., 1944. 

Dental Health and Physical Fitness. Herold Hunt, NEA 
Journal. Jan., 1944. 

Dental Caries: A Serious Health Problem. Frances Krasnow. 
Journal of School Health. Dec., 1943. 

Sex Problems and the Teacher. Arthur R. Timme. Journal 
of School Health. Dec., 1943. 

School Health Coordinating Service. W. P. Jacocks. Jour- 
nal of School Health. Jan., 1944. 

Rheumatic Fever. (Abstract) Journal of School Health. 
Jan., 1944. 

Recreation in Wartime and After. Mark A. McCloskey. 
Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Chicago Recreation Confer- 
ence. Municipal Reference Library, City Hall, Chicago 2, IIli- 
nois. Nov., 1943. 

The Modern Dance. Caryl Cuddeback. Progressive Physi- 
cal Educator, Dec., 1943. 

Attaining Physical Fitness Through Bicycling. Harlan G. 
Metcalf. Progressive Physical Educator. Dec., 1943. 

Panic. Walter A. Cutter. Safety Education. Jan., 1944. 

All in One. J. E. Needham. Safety Education. Jan., 1944. 

Student Accidents. William Englander. Safety Education. 
Jan., 1944. 

Home Economics and the Health Program. Education for 
Victory, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. 
Jan. 3, 1944. 

Pre-Induction Training in Health, Sanitation, and First Aid. 
Education for Victory, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. Jan. 3, 1944. 

Good Health and Fitness. Education for Victory, Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C. Jan 20, 1944. 

Lesson in Rhythmics. Ruth Murray, Education for Victory, 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Feb. 3, 1944. 

The Coop. Recreation. Jan., 1944. 

Safety in Winter Fun. Recreation. Jan., 1944. 

Fun and Fitness for Kansas City Women. Hayes A. Rich- 
ardson. Recreation. Jan., 1944. 

How Shall We Curb Delinquency? Tam Deering. Recrea- 
tion. Jan., 1944. 


Putting Competition into the Physical Fitness Program. 


Charles A. Beyer. Athletic Journal. Dec., 1943. 
What to Expect as a Result of Physical Training. 


W. wW. 
Tuttle. Athletic Journal. Dec., 1943. 


Massachusetts’ School Lunch Plan. Marion L. Cronan. Food 


Facts. Feb., 1944. 


Lobby Thoughts and J ottings. George W. Beiswanger. 


Dance Observer. Jan., 1944, 
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Tuberculosis in Wartime. Kendall Emerson. Public Health 
Nursing. Dec., 1943. 


The One-Nurse Service Adjusts to Wartime Needs. Ruth E. 
Murphy. Public Health Nursing. Dec., 1943. 


Nutrition for the Senescent. Lucas A. Miller, Medical 
Times. Jan., 1944. 


The Next Twenty-Five Years in Education. (Editorial) Ath- 
letic Journal. Jan., 1944. 


Athletics and the Size of the Heart. W. W. Tuttle, Athletic 
Journal. Jan., 1944. 

Posture. Samuel J. Picariello. Athletic Journal. Jan., 1944. 

Through Personality to Health. Mary Carr Baker. Hygeia. 
Dec., 1943. 

Face the Floor. Samuel F. Harby. Hygeia. Dec., 1943. 


Suggestions for Youth Recreation Programs. Recreation. 
Feb., 1944. 


The Mechanics of Man. Arthur H Steinhaus. Coronet. Jan., 
1944, 


New Books - - - 


Physical Education Syllabus. Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, 1943. 89 pages, 50c. 


This is an attempt to provide a workbook in physical educa- 
tion for the members of the freshman and sophomore service 
classes. In preparing the syllabus, the Department had three 
objectives: to acquaint the student with the policies of the 
Department, to make available the results of her physical ex- 
amination, and to provide the graduates with a constructive 
attitude toward physical education and its place in education. 
Criticisms of the Syllabus will be greatly appreciated. 


A Survey of Alcohol Education in Elementary and High 
Schools in the United States. Anne Roe. (New Haven: 
Quarterly Journal of Studies in Alcohol, Yale University 
Press, 1943) 132 pages, $1.00. 


This survey is a comprehensive discussion of the social as 
well as the public health aspects of the alcohol problem. Part 
I deals with present teaching methods and Part II analyzes the 
legal regulations. 


Approved Films on Food and Nutrition, 1944. Committee 
on Evaluation of Motion Pictures. (New York City 13: 
New York City Food and Nutrition Program, 45 Lafayette 
Street, 1943) 42 pages, 25c. ‘ 


Since the spring of 1942 public interest in nutrition has 
steadily gone up as homemakers and educators have realized 
the great need for a sound approach to the problem of war- 
time meal planning. The food and nutrition pictures listed 
here have been approved in terms of accuracy, organization 
of subject matter, quality of presentation, and educational 
value. National distributors of films listed are given in all 
instances. 


Sex in Marriage. Third edition. Ernest R. Groves and 
Gladys H. Groves. (New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 251 
West 19th Street, 1943) 214 pages, $2.00. 


Liberalizing decisions by the courts, the great advance in 
understanding sex and its complexities, and the contribution 
of the science of endocrinology are all factors which have 
made a third edition of this book necessary. However, this. 
edition, like the first, attempts to be brief, helpful, and scien- 
tifically trustworthy. The book is not a recipe but a practical 
guide for husbands and wives and young persons contemplat- 
ing marriage. 

Health for Young Americans. William E. Burkhard, Ray- 
mond L. Chambers, and Frederick W. Maroney. (Chicago: 
Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Avenue, 1943) 354 pages, 
75c. 

In this book the authors show how it is possible to develop 
and enjoy more abundant health based upon an accurate un- 
derstanding of the body. The book was written from the 





standpoint of the seventh grade and the style and illustrations 
will appeal to that level.s 


The Science of Nutrition. Henry C. Sherman. (New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1943) 224 pages, $2.75. 

Here the author seeks to present the science of nutrition in 
a different way from any other. As contrasted with a textbook 
or reference handbook, this is a book about nutrition rather 
than in the science. It is a sound and thorough exposition 
written so that it will be intelligible to readers with scientific 
curiosity but no specific training in science. 


An Introduction to Foods and Nutrition. Henry C. Sher- 
man and Caroline Sherman Lanford. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, 1943) 272 pages, $2.00. 


In this book the authors attempt to indicate the personal and 
public importance of the present-day knowledge of nutrition 
to summarize as briefly and clearly as possible the needs of 
normal nutrition, to adequately introduce articles and types of 
foods by means of which nutritional goals may be reached, 
and to make this knowledge a part of household information. 
Exercises and other problems are included, sometimes in the 
text and sometimes at the conclusion of a chapter. 


First-Aid Training. Morris Fishbein and Leslie W. Irwin. 
(Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Avenue, 1943) 
216 pages. 

This study and practice book is designed especially for sec- 
ondary school students and includes not only specific instruc- 
tions but also activities, practical problems, summaries, unit 
and réview tests, and other material designed to reinforce 
what has been learned. The techniques described are those 
recognized by the medical profession. The newest material 
developed from the experience of World War II has been 
included, particularly the first aid given for wounds, treatment 
of shock, and artificial respiration. 


Encyclopedia of Modern Education. Harry N. Rivlin, ed. (New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, 
1943) 889 pages, $10.00. 


This is a summary of present-day achievements in education 
organized in articles, ranging from the specific to the general. 
It is intended for professional educators, laymen, and _ col- 
leagues in related fields. Brief, selected bibliographies are ap- 
pended to all important articles. 


Naval Aviation Physical Training Manuals: Mass Exercise, 
Games, Tests; Football; The Sports Program, Soccer. 
Training Division, Chief of Naval Operations, Navy De- 
partment. (Annapolis: U. S. Naval Institute, 1943) $2.00 
each, 


These manuals are the most recent ones published in the 
series. They have been prepared by and for the officers engaged 
in the physical training of naval aviation personnel. They con- 
tain sound principles of teaching and are the result of years 
of experience in these specialized fields. (For titles of previous 
manuals, refer to the December, 1943, Journal.) 

The American Health Series: Health Progress, VII; Modern 
Ways to Health, VIII. Charles C. Wilson, John L. Brack- 
en, Helen B. Pryor, John C. Almack. (New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 468 Fourth Avenue, 1943) 348 pages, $1.04 each. 


The American Health Series is offered by the authors in 
answer to the need for stress on health education in the Amer- 
ican public school curriculum. There is a separate book for 
each grade, 1-9. The major criteria for the functional program 
of the series have been provided by leading state, city, and 
county courses of study, the 1941 Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of the NEA and the 
AMA, 1942 Yearbook of the AASA, and other professional 
health publications and research of the authors and editors. 
‘Fighting Fitness. C. Ward Crampton. (New York: Whittle- 
. sey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc, 330 West 42nd 

Street, 1944) 245 pages, $2.00. 

This book is designed as a personal guide to pre-military 
fitness training for the young man who wishes to prepare him- 
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self to render the best possible service to his country in Peace 
or war. It contains tests and methods of training used jp the 
Army and Navy with special reference to aviation. The book 
also discusses athletic sports and games, exercises, grass drills 
individual combat events, military swimming, obstacle races ” 
and Commando or Ranger methods, all interpreted through 1 
military experience. Eg | 
Fundamentals of Personal Hygiene. Walter W. Krueger 7) 
Fourth ed., rev. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, Washing. :* 
ton Square, 1944) 302 pages, $1.75. + 
Although the subject matter of this book has undergone 
thorough revision, the original aim has been retained, n: : 
to motivate the student to formulate a rational health program 
and thus to acquire the art of living healthfully. The subject 
matter has been presented from the viewpoint of functional | 
hygiene since the facts of hygiene have value only to the ex. 
tent to which they are applied to daily living. 2 
Curriculum in Health and Physical Education. Leslie W, I; 
win. (St. Louis, Missouri: C. V. Mosby Co., 3523 Pine 
Boulevard, 1944) 376 pages, $3.50. 


Here the author presents in a logical manner the important 
problems of curriculum construction and conduct of activities, 
The book considers the curriculum in health, physical educa- 
tion, recreation, and safety and shows the relationship of each, 
The curriculum presented is the result of many years of study 
and experimentation with activities on the elementary, junior, 
and senior high school levels. 

Encyclopedia of Child Guidance. Ralph B. Winn, ed. (New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, 1943) 
456 pages, $7.50. 

This book has been prepared by a group of outstanding av- 
thorities in the field of child guidance and is the result of 
long research and preparation. The book deals with all phases 
of child guidance and its many ramifications. It is designed 
as a guide for physicians, psychiatrists, clinicians, social work- 
ers, and educators, but may also be used by the intelligent 
parent as well because of its simple and clear presentation. 
Guidance Manual for the High School Victory Corps. 

Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 4, Federal Security 

Agency, U. S. Office of Education. (Washington, D. C.: 

Superintendent of Documents, 1943) 37 pages, 20c. 


This manual is presented to assist administrators, counselors, 
and teachers in carrying out the guidance functions essential to 
the organization of the High School Victory Corps in all types 
of secondary schools. For those schools which have a compre- 
hensive guidance program this will serve as a check list. How- 
ever, the manual will be of great assistance to those schools 
with no experience in guidance work. 









Community War Services and the High School Victory Corps. 
Pamphlet No. 5, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education. (Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1943) 52 pages, 15c. 

This booklet is an answer to the many requests which have 
been received for a statement supplementary to that pertain- 
ing to community war services in the Victory Corps Series, 
Pamphlet No. 1. It is an amplification of the previous sugges- 
tions concerning this problem and a discussion of the relation 
of these services to the framework described in High School 
Victory Corps Pamphlet No. 1. 


Physical Fitness for Boys. Ben Miller, Karl W. Bookwalter, 
and George E. Schlafer. (New York 18: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 67 West 44th Street, 1943) 450 pages, $3.00. : 
This book presents a modern physical fitness program pro- 

viding the variety and flexibility required to meet the present 

need. Emphasis is placed on the facts, principles, procedures, 
and standards by which effective physical fitness programs 
may be realized. Illustrations on conditioning exercises, stunts, 
group games, swimming, etc., accompany the text. The book 
will be invaluable to administrators, directors, and teachers of 
physical fitness programs in large and small schools, with 
varying time allotments, space, facilities, and equipment. 
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